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iSSEN BULBS FROM HOLLAND AGAIN! 


HOLLAND TULIPS 


STASSEN SPECIAL DARWIN TULIP OFFERS 


GIANT FLOWERING DARWIN TULIPS IN SEPARATE COLORS 
PINK - RED - YELLOW - PURPLE - WHITE 


SPECIAL COLLECTION NO. |: 10 BULBS EACH 5 Qi $4.15 


of above 5 colors. Separately packed and labeled 


DELUXE MIXTURE OF DARWIN TULIPS 


This well-proportioned mixture of the most popular Darwin varieties excels in beauty. The almost 
perfect color harmony which this mixture of giant tulips gives to the garden, has made the 
collection a favorite among our customers for many years. Gives a wealth of long stemmed cut 
flowers. These specially priced HOLLAND BULBS are offered at the same price as last year's 
American bulb offer. 


12 for $1.00 e 25 for $1.95 e 100 for $7.50 











BLOOMING-SIZE TULIPS a special offer of young bulbs that have grown to bloom- 


ing size, that will produce nice display of flowers in your garden next spring. Not as 


large cupped, or as steady as deluxe bulbs offered above, but 
excellent value and fine color. (Supplied in 100 lots only) at... 100 for $4.25 














ALL 
one DUTCH HYACINTHS 
POST 
PAID For garden planting we recommend the BEDDING Hyacinths by color. Splendid 


bulbs that will give magnificent flower trusses, strong stems and bloom at the 
same time. All colors are priced the same. 


| CROCUS Sty-sive Dark-alue — for S0-15 10) tor 816-52 


Bright-Red Pure-Yellow 








Gay "Heralds of Spring". Grow in lawn, 





border, rock garden, etc., in sun or shade, 











even under trees. Enjoy their beauty for SPECIAL COLLECTION NO. 5: 5 BULBS EACH 
many years. of above 6 HYACINTH COLORS. Separately 30 for $5.00 
packed and labeled 
Bright Blue 100 for $3.75 
Golden Yellow 100 for $3.75 
Pure White 100 for $4.00 HYACINTHS 
— - Striped 100 for $4.00 r P ws FRENCH ROMAN 
urple - Violet 100 for $4.40 AW => (ay 
RT, For Christmas and winter blooming. Very rare. You can now 


SPECIAL COLLECTION NO. 23: 20 BULBS 
EACH of above 5 COLORS, Separately 


—_—° 100 for $4.00 
MIXED COLORS 


obtain these well known favorites for planting indoors in bowl 
with pebbles, pot, or glass. Each bulb produces several spikes of 
delicately scented white flowers which fiil the room with a delightful 
fragrance. Order now. 


SPRINGTIME AT CHRISTMAS 














25 for $.95 100 for $3.50 
These bulbs are specially prepared so that they will bloom within 
six weeks after planting for Christmas bloom. 
Gra e 4 for $1.00 12 for $2.70 
- For Later Winter Bloom 
Hyacinths 5 for $1.00 12 for $2.15 


Heavenly Blue. Ideal 


for edging, rock er- GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


den. Increase each 
year. Recommended for planting with daffo- Very free flowering, large flowers for beds, borders, or edging where they will 
dils for gorgeous display of blue and gold. naturalize and increase from year to year. 


a ee ee ee 25 for $1.35 — 100 for $5.00 
WRITE FOR FREE NEW CATALOG 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 


50 BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS 
30 GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


80 BULBS $2.50 
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5 Books in One—at the Price of 








This Wonderland of Living Things — Startling and 
Beautiful — Lavishly Illustrated with Hundreds of 
Photographs — Some in FULL_NATURAL COLORS! 


= prise 




























FEW HOURS—perhaps a few minutes— 
A from your front door, in woods, field, 
or stream, there is a world of busy life 

which seldom meets the human eye. Here are 
unfamiliar four-footed creatures, creatures that 
swim and fly; here are species of living things 
whose ways of life are so diiferent from, and 
again so startlingly similar to, our human ways. 
Multiply such a patch of wild life near your 
home by the length and breadth of America and 
you have one of nature’s greatest and most varied 
collections of living wonders on the face of the 
earth. Now this fascinating animal world is 
brought to you within the covers of this bril- 
liantly written, vividly illustrated volume, to be 


DO YOU KNOW ...? 


A PRAIRIE-DOG CITY, its avenues 
stretching for many miles, constitutes 
nothing less than a_ subterranean 
housing development on a large scale! 


TO RID ITSELF OF FLEAS, the fox, 
taking a stick in its mouth, slowly 
submerges in a pool of water. As 
it sinks, the fleas move upward to 
drier regions. When only the wood 
remains above the surface, the fleas 
desert the sinking fox to take refuge 
on the raft. Thereupon the fox re- 
leases the stick, leaving the fleas to 
their fate. 


**Wouldn’t sell it for any 
price unless I could get 
another’ like it.’’ 

J. T., Newton, Iowa, 






enjoyed comfortably at your leisure. THE YOUNG OF THE “Print ‘and paper exceed 
OPOSSUM are so small at a Entertain- 
. ° birth that a litter of sixteen =, C. N.. Phoenix, Aris. 
Bring You the Thrills easily fits into a tablespoon! {Perfect ® for, the 

- earning child. 
HITCHHIKER OF THE eR. H. B., Safety 

of Naturalist and Hunter HIGH SEAS is the shark- Harbor, Fla. 
If you spent years and traveled thousands of miles er a _ yoo qnaginn 778 Pages! 
with camera and gun and traps, you could not eel fch pag ng 4 ize 8%"" 

record a fraction of the interesting photographs rides unmolested on the ade. 5V2"* 


and stories that are contained in ‘‘American Wild 
Life.’’ 160 specially qualified writers from all 48 
states gathered all available data from the records 
of regional natural history institutions, govern- 
ment specialists, state naturalist societies, zo0o- 
logical authorities, and every other source of rec- 
ognized information. The result is a storehouse 
of enjoyable reading, prepared in popular narra- 
tive style, so that not only the mature adult but 
the growing child as well, will derive the keenest 
pleasure from it. 


327 Photos, 6 in Full Color 


The extraordinary collection of wild life pictures 
in this volume vies with the text for interest. The 
327 pictures show an amazing variety of wild 
creatures in their natural haunts, their everyday 
attitudes and ways of living. Here is the art of 
the photographer in its rarest form; to it has been 
added the art of modern photo-engraving, which 
renders every detail of the originals with marvel- 
ous fidelity. 


abdomen of its powerful 
companion. 

These are just a few of 
the thousands of interest- 
ing phenomena of wild 
life described in this book. 


5 Books in One 


Originally planned as a 
five-volume set. However, 
to keep cost down, all five 
books are bound as one. 
The 778 pages are divided 
into sections resembling 
five books, each with 

its own frontispiece ; 
Volume One: Mam- 
mals; Volume Two: 
Fishes ; Volume Three: 
Reptiles and Amphib- 
ians; Volume Four: 
Land Birds; Vol. Five: 
Water Birds; Index. 


Examine It 7 Days Free! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Partial List of Wild-Life Subjects in This Book: we gen ey Bee 





MAMMALS Creare Grom ‘ Mole Salaman. 
$ easels uails an Hellbender, etc. 

Deaahins and Raccoon Bob- Whites ISHES < 50 Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., Dept. 9110 

Porpoises Bears Cranes, Herons porcupinefish . 59 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Armadillo — — —— Trunkfish pay If you de- 1 wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of 
Mountain Sheep Opossum, etc. Pp hi s Sharksucker cide to AMERICAN WILD LIFE. When it is ready, ship it postage 
Mountain Coat on cans t Surgeonfish only keep it! prepaid. After 7 days Free examination | will either return the 
Bison Thrushes iiaieen, $s Angelfish book and owe you nothing; or keep it and send you initial pay- 
Pranghorn, —Kingiet, Aur, Sea Sa cammmican wip 3 94.0% Gta eh ee 

A Loons, etc. LIFE” must be seen to woe , . 
—.- = aes fee be fully appreciated. Get SAVE CHARGES ON 4-LB. SHIPMENT—Mail 
: Warble Alligator ; ; a copy for FREE EX- only $3.50 wi s coupon as full payment an 

tea Shrike Crocodile “ar AMINATION, After you we ne one a } charges, Same return privilege 
Jumping Mouse Swallows Lizards Mackerel, Tuna have seen it, and wish to . 
eee Beaver Tanager Racerunners and Albacore keep it, you may pay the 
Muskrat Starling Dwarf Boas Barracuda low price of only $3.50, NAME 
Beaver Crows Turtles Mullet plus a few cents postage, POPP eee eee eee EPR E EEE EE EE eee fe . ” eer . 
Pocket Gopher Magpie Terrapins Seahorse in small monthly pay- CoN 
Woodchuck Lark, Jay Tortoises, etc. Codfish ments, if you like “Other- RBBRESS ccevesocceccscccces  FOCCCCTT Ce e000 
Prairie-Dog Fly-catcher AMPHIBIANS Fiyingfish wise return the book to 2Z6NE NO 
Chipmunk Hummingbird Toads Pike and iG 1 will t be (if you 
Sea-Lions Goatsuckers Frogs Muskellunge Sateen’ you Wii not & | BS Seer ae MOPED scdcbosvecs . 
Lynx, Ocelot Woodpeckers Bell Toad Dace, Minnow a igated in any way. 
Jaguar Kingfisher Siren Carp, Sucker Mail the Coupon today. STATE ° 
Cougar Parrot, Owl Mud Puppy Eel, Catfish wM. H. WISE & co., BH StAtE...-- YT TTT TTT gn: bbwste ot00be6esbabeneecenesdnes 
Coyote Falcons Lungless Salmon, Trout INC., 50 W. 47th St., New Check here if you wish to examine beautiful Deluxe Edi- 
Wolf, Fox Eagles, Hawks Salamanders Sharks, Rays York 19, N. ¥Y. (Copyright tion in genuine Morocco-Grained Artcraft embossed with 
Badger Doves Congo Eel Tarpon, Sturgeon by Wm. H. Wise & Co., hand-tooled design in forest green and bronze. Only $1 
Skunk Turkey Newts FULLY INDEXED Inc.) 5 extra. Same terms. 











HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good mature plants—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks & Cor- 
ner of the garden. 


COLLECTION | 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 

Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 

Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 
COLLECTION Ii 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 
COLLECTION Ill 


Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 
Ascleplas Tuberosa—(Butterfly weed) 
Eupatorium Coelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 
1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium €rectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Tritium Recurvatum—(Prairte Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—( Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Vi 


Various heights—12 to 36 inches 
Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhalr Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 

Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 

Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 

1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5-each or 50 plants for $9.00 


10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Order early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers & Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Coming in November 


“What Is a Bromeliad?” M. B. Foster, a Bromeliad specialist, knows all the answers 
which add up to the fact that this is a new field for house plant enthusiasts to explore, 
for Bromeliads have beautiful foliage, exotic blooms, most of them need little sunlight 
and require little care. Watch for this feature next month, 


Little greenhouse owners probably can get more returns for less work from 
Chrysanthemums than any other flower. L. G. Bruggemann has been growing ’mums 
for years, and to help you succeed with this flower, he has outlined his methods, step 
by step, which will appear in the November issue under the title “Around the Year 
With Greenhouse ’Mums”. 


Have trouble in getting Oriental Poppies to come through the winter? Then you'll 
be interested in a new garden frame idea, developed by Theodore R. Greer of Illinois, 
which we'll present next month. He winters his poppies, and biennials, too, without 
any difficulty. 

There'll be time now to read new garden books. We have a batch of reviews ready 
for the November issue. 

Dr. J. Horace McFarland’s mail includes letters from all parts of the world. In the 
next issue, he shares with us the latest news from famous European rose growers. 

Plus more Little Items, letters, last minute news, holiday gift items. 
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PEAC Emme. 


PLANT PAT 
No. 591 
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What do YOU want most in a rose? 


Is it (1) Size of Bloom; (2) All-season blooming; (3) Beauty of form; (4) Glorious color; (5) Fra- 
grance; (6) Sturdiness of plant; (7) Beautiful foliage, sturdy stems; (8) Hardiness. 


Let leading rose experts tell what “Peace” offers on each count 


All the comments below are direct quotations from letters of eminent rose authorities. 


(1) “Blooms very large”—“75 petals”—“exceptionally fine 
big blooms”—“about 6 inches across”—“size is big”— 
“flowers are exhibition quality”. 


(2) “Bloom good in all weathers”—“in October it had 15 
buds still coming” — “very free flowering” — “kept 


blooming longer than others”. 


(3) 


“Buds swelled up to grand things”—“unfolded so per- 
fectly"—“nice spiral center"—“substance excellent”. 


(4) “Fine color”"—“no blemishes on outer petals”—“yellow 
tinged with pink”—“the pink flush is something to see” 
—“acted like a stop light as people entered my garden” 
—"The colors are most outstanding; the yellow is so 


clear and the pink edging is extremely beautiful”. 


“Somewhat fragrant” — “fragrance medium” — “fra- 
grance strong”—“In the spring | recorded no fragrance, 
but this fall the blooms had a distinct fragrance”. 


(5) 


(6) 


“Massive plant"—“vigorous grower”—"“erect canes that. 
produce blooms without disbudding”—“upright, bushy.” 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY to order ‘“‘Peace” roses; or to get the STAR 
ROSE CATALOG, FREE, illustrating ‘“‘Peace,”” other recent All-America 
Rose Selections, and other fine roses in full color. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 


American Introducers of the Peace Rose 


Robert Pyle, President 


PEACE IS FOR SALE BY LEADING ROSE DEALERS 





(7) “Good foliage”—“foliage good, dark green, leathery” 
—“stems unusually sturdy"—“would have this rose in 
my garden for the sake of the bush if it bore only one 
bloom in spring and one in fall”. 


“Keeps blooming longer than some others”—“only 
three roses in my garden were hardy enough to stand 
the freeze—this rose was one. The blooms gradually 
unfurled and the petals inside were normal in color.” 


“IT (PEACE) COMPLETELY SATISFIES ONE’S SENSE 
OF BEAUTY IN A ROSE. MORE THAN THAT—WHEN 
FIRST SEEN IT IS INCREDIBLE.” 


(8) 





Judge “Peace” by what these experts say—and by its per- 
formance in your own garden. You will understand why 
the Duke of Windsor said, “I never in my life saw such a 
marvelous rose. What a splendor it is!"—You'll understand 
why “Peace” received the all-time highest score when 
chosen as the only All-America Rose Selection for 1946. 
2-year Field-Grown Plants, GUARANTEED TO BLOOM, 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.25. 


: THE CONARD-PYLE CO., 

: West Grove 409, Pa. 

‘ PLEASE SEND: 

: (1) Your STAR ROSE CATALOG, FREE. 

: [J 1 Peace Rose plant, $2.50 postpaid. 
(J 3 Peace Rose plants, $6.25 postpaid. 

: GUARANTEED TO BLOOM— 


een 


West Grove 409, Pa. : § enclose §........arRe. i 


Your name 
Address 
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METAL for 
PLANT LABELS | 


GOOD NEWS . 


WHITE ZINC Labels and MARKERS 
now available for fall months. 


White Zinc natural gray-white (not 

painted) is found more satisfactory 
than any other material for long ex- 
posure to ali weather. Pencil marks 
stay through rain, snow, wind and 
heat. 
White Zinc is not yet plentiful but it 
will be available for small orders for 
home use; We regret we cannot fill 
sarge orders for Garden Clubs and the 
Trade. 


WHITE ZINC 
PLANT LABELS 


These 7 inch fabels are easily fastened 
to plant or branch. Handy to use, 
Leadpencil marks stay for years in all 
weather. Natural gray-white not 
painted. Have stood the test of years, 


Prepaid—25 for 40¢ 
100 for $1 500 for $4 





rm 


LENGTH 














GARDEN MARKERS 


Our new nine inch DOUBLE galvanized 
wire sticker with WHITE ZINC name 
plate may be marked on both sides; the 
wire frame permits use of the under 
side for date or other notes, 


Handy when planting glads and 
Other bulbs, nice for Perennials, Iris, 
Roses and seed heds. 


Slightly tilted for easy reading. 
Prices have not been raised. 
Prepaid—Doz. 50¢; 25 for $1 


100 for $3 
Special—Weatherproof Pencil 10¢ 


extra nameplate le ea. 








EVERLASTING LABEL COMPANY 
Box 93 Paw Paw, Mich. 














“IRIS. ARISTOCRATS” 


from the famous 


SALBACH GARDENS 


beautiful as orchids, easy to 
grow, require little care. 


DAFFODILS also 
TULIPS 


Selected varieties 
Large clean bulbs. 


Plant now — for Spring bloom. 


Catalog now ready. GLADIOLUS 
catalog in December. Sent free on 
request. 


“Highest quality at moderate prices” 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, Calif, 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the 
Editor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly 
disapprove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Sour Milk Traps Japanese Beetles 


To the Editor: 


NEIGHBOR who was visiting us was 
very enthusiastic over our method 

of trapping Japanese beetles, and insisted 
that I write and tell you of our discovery. 
We keep chickens, and I took a bucket 
of sour milk which had clabbered and 
wheyed up to them. There was more than 
enough to fill the pan so I just hung 
the bucket, which had about two inches 
of the milk left in it, on a fence and 
when I went back that evening the bucket 
was almost filled with these beetles which 
are a new thing to us. We had been trying 
to kill them with big swatters made of 
hail screen, and had killed about one a 
day. I was beginning to wonder if we 


- would have to give up gardening. Wheyed 


milk gives off a very pungent odor, to say 
the least, and it must have a great at- 
traction for these beetles. Of course, the 
beetles can be taken out and the milk 
used over a period of days or until the 
sun has evaporated it, so this would not 
be a very expensive method. I have heard 
that pasteurized milk will not “clabber.” 
I do not know as we only have the raw 
milk here.—(Mrs.) S. P. Kunz, (Texas) 


Success With Weedone 


To the Editor: 


N the August Weathervane, page 386, 

you ask for letters on weed-killers. 
Here’s what Weedone has done for us. 
One spraying has killed about half an 
acre of bindweed dead as Queen Anne, Our 
lawn had big luscious dandelions, plantain 
and every weed known to lawns except 
crab grass and chickweed. One spraying 
of Weedone (2, 4-D) has killed all weeds 
except unwanted grasses. One test spray- 
ing on our friends’ lawns has killed crab 
grass and chickweed. It seems to have no 
effect on any grass, but the lawn weeds 
die so slowly that by the time the tops 
have disappeared the turf has closed in 
to fill the gaps. Hurrah for Weedone!— 
KATHLEEN MARRIAGE, (Colo.) 


House Plants Unharmed by Gas 


To the Editor: 
WAS interested in the letters of Mrs. 


Francis (FLOWER GRowER, April, p. 
190) and Irene Haggerty (FLOWER 
GROWER, June, p. 292), bewailing the 


effect of gas on their house plants. On 
the whole, my experience has been the op- 
posite of theirs. I cook with gas and 
each room has its own radiant heater, 
which I have been using for five years. 
My flower windows are south and west 
and my prettiest plants were in the kit- 
chen during winter, where there was na- 
turally most gas. I figured they did so 
well there because of the moisture with 
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the warmth. I have a begonia, two kinds 
of coleus in water and soil, fine ivy, a 
handsome avocado, and two kinds of fern, 


one of which has luscious’ growth. 
Kalanchoe blooms several weeks, prim- 
roses three to four months, and my 


African violets last winter were a _ pic- 
ture of heavy bloom until I started rest- 
ing them in May. 

I can think of two possible reasons for 
the difference between my story and theirs. 
Ours is natural gas, and your correspon- 
dents’ may not have been—if that makes 
any difference. Perhaps the most import- 
ant reason is that we keep a cool house. 
I am miserably uncomfortable in many 
houses and marvel how most people can 
dare expect tender plants to flourish in 
such constant dry heat. Airing a house 
does help, but is not a substitute for 
moderate heat as a general diet for plants, 
and, by the way, their owner will feel 
and do better too. I suspect that differ- 
ence in climate also has an effect, since in 
cold sections more has to flow to 
maintain the degree of house temperature 
I have here.—(Mrs.) Mary W. CALDWELL, 
(Ga.) 


gas 


Effect of Gas on House Plants 


To the Editor: 


HERE is no doubt that the fumes of 

artificial gas are fatal to house plants, 
and anyone using the open type of gas 
heater had better forgo most of the com- 
mon plants casually grown indoors. 
(FLowER Grower, April, p. 190). From 
my own experience this past winter, how- 
ever, I can state that a properly con- 
structed and operating gas furnace, heat- 
ing the house by warmed air, has no effect 
on,most house plants. We have begonias, 
kalanchoes, philodendron, “pick-a-back” 
plant and others blooming and growing in 
the house, including the kitchen. On top 
of the basement furnace, I rigged up a 
layer of sand covered by a layer of thin 
asbestos, placed small flower pots on this, 
covered each pot with a glass sauce dish, 
and raised several plants of clivia and 
Strelitzia reginae from seed. Some are 
still in their “greenhouses” on top of the 
furnace, which, in this Minnesota climate, 
is still operating much of the time (May 
29). 

I believe, therefore, that as long as no 
gas escapes into the house and the fumes 
from the burned gas are properly vented, 
no trouble will be experienced.—H. C. 
Mack, (Minn.) 


Greenhouse Heated With Gas 
To the Editor: 


WAS interested in Irene Haggerty’s 
letter (FLowerR Grower, June, p. 292) 
about growing flowers in a _ gas-heated 
house. 
About six or seven years ago we built 
(Continued on page 470) 
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SOILED CHAIRS? ILL BRED HABITS? 











MAKE YOUR DOG 
STAY OFF FURNITURE 


Keep your dog off chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, etc. To \\ 
prevent damage, to keep your dog where he 
belongs, just sprinkle Powder Chaperone lightly 

on whatever you want to protect. This wonderful N 
new powder is harmless to animals and humans. 

You don't see it ... don't smell it... but dogs do 
and stay away. Helps train your dog. Protects 
female dogs from male dog annoyances. 


POWDER CHAPERONE 











BECAUSE DOGS HAVE NO SWEAT GLANDS 
DON'T BATHE YOUR DOG IN WATER 


BE 








A DRY BATH FOR YOUR DOG 


Because dogs don't sweat, they have no soluble residue 
left in their skins to wash off. A dry bath is nature's way. 
Furthermore it avoids the muss and fuss of water bathing. 
Sudbury Hygienic Cleaning Powder cleans quickly, 
thoroughly, effectively. Leaves coat soft and silky. 


HYGIENIC DRY CLEANING POWDER 








SUDBURY LABORATORY 
332 LAB. BLDG., SO. SUDBURY, MASS, 


Please send me 
[] POWDER CHAPERONE at $1 
[] HYGIENIC CLEANING POWDER at $1 





eee eee | eee eee eee eee 





ee EPO CITT. Dik uiucueesoueeee oa 


City or Town 


ee ee 


Send no money unless you choose. Werwllisgladly ship your choice of items 
C.O.D. plus postage, or express. If yoths¢hoose to send money, we will pay 








the postage or express. 





SUDBURY LABORATORY, 332 LAB. BUILDING, SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 
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SPRING BULBS from Holland 


Plant Now for Fine Spring Bloom 
HYACINTH 


Plant in fairly rich soil. Cover bulbs at least four inches and 
plant 6 to 8 inches apart. Place bone-meal, sheep or cow 
manure under the bulbs. Order now. Plant this fall for 
glorious spring blooms. We can supply the following colors:— 





Readers’ Own Corner 
(Continued from page 468) 


a greenhouse on the south side of our 
dwelling. The size of the greenhouse is 
8 by 14 feet. Although most of our plants 
are geraniums, which have all grown well 
and bloomed during the winter, we have 
grown successfully several varieties of 
begonias. There have also been African 


violets, primroses, hydrangeas, oxalis, 
PINK ROSE RED PURPLE freesias, oranges, lemons, ivy of several 
WHITE YELLOW BLUE kinds, cactus, Jerusalem cherry, coleus, 


cyclamen and several other plants. The 
geraniums always bloom very profusely, 
beginning the latter part of February. 
The only plant that has not prospered is 
an Angel Wing Begonia. 

This greenhouse is heated exclusively 
by a small gas heater burning natural 
gas. Once I experienced a little trouble 
and discovered there was a small gas leak 
in the pipe. After correcting this I had 
no more trouble. 

A leak in the gas line or a heater that 
does not burn all the gas might well ceuse 
trouble, but I hope no one will be dis- 
couraged in trying to grow plants where 
the heat is obtained from gas without a 
thorough investigation of other possible 
causes of failure—F. O. Morr, (Mo.) 


12 fine bulbs $2.50 25 for $5.00 50 for $9.00 
100 for $17.00 prepaid 


FINE | CROCUS 


TULIPS | + ) 
bingers of spring 


Order now to in- are very. early 
sure a colorful show blooming and will 
in your garden next sometimes bloom 
spring. Bulbs ship- before the snow 
ped at proper plant- is all gone. Bright colors and very cheery. 
ing time. Cover bulb 1% inches, in fair soil and fer- 
tilize with bone-meal, cow or sheep manure 
Long tommed > under the bulbs. Order now. Plant this fall 
pigs —, wivid for cheery flowers early next spring. We can 
cae ” supply the following separate colors:—Yel- 
BARTIGNON—fiery red. low, Blue, White, Purple. Also a fine mix- 
CLARA BUTT—rosy pink. ture. 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH—orchid pink. 12 bulbs $1.00 25 for $2.00 50 for $3.75 


»>~ANAROMA—orange bronze. 
RL rosy 100 for $7.25 postpaid. ORDER NOW. 


PRIDE OF HARLEM—rosy carmine. 
PERSIAN LILACS 














MRS. MOON—rich yellow. 

REV. EUBANK—lavendar violet. 

FINE MIXED—contains many colors and 
will make a beautiful show. 


10 for $1.00 25 for $2.25 


Plants in Kitchen Window 
100 for $8.75 


prepaid Very fine well rooted plants 1% ft. tall, To the Editor: 
grown on own roots. Very hardy. Graceful = : : 
KEIZERSKROON — very popular early arching branches, dense foliage and long MAY be able to contribute something 
single Tulips. Vivid crimson petals, edges plume-like flowers, varying from pale lilac to the discussion suggested by Mrs 
golden yellow. Large flowers, ‘strong stems. to wine red. We send assorted colors. “ae ° cui . saan 
A favorite for bedding; one of the showiest. Bloom very young. This variety grows 8 L. M. Francis, Mass. (F LOWER GROW ER, 
3 for .50 6 for $1.00 12 for $1.75 ft. tall and is very fine for hedges and April, p- 190) on the effect of gas on house 
screens. Order now at these bargain prices. plants 


GRAPE HYACINTH SPECIAL 5 for $1.00 12 for $2. Shipped prepaid. 
Heavenly blue. Blossoms early with dainty 
flowers. Very hardy and fine for rock gar- 
dens and early edging. Grows anywhere. 
Very showy with Jonquils. 


30 fine bulbs $1.00 prepaid. 


BLEEDING HEARTS 


My plants are in the kitchen window, 
some of them back of the kitchen range 
on the window sill. I have found that 
some plants are not bothered by gas while 
others are. I have had no luck at all 
with geraniums or various vines I have 
tried. The plants that seem not to mind 





HEMEROCALLIS 


Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to 
100 for $3.00 grow. Will bloom first year. 
Large flowers, very showy and 
desirable. Thrive in almost any 
location. Perfectly hardy 
CRESS 


IDA—deep orange, dainty. 











Romantic, old fashioned, loved by everyone. | gay OM Jy ow, large. gas are begonias, amaryllis, calla lily and 
Heart shaped bloom of deep pink on grace- Blooms June. moti of wast , kinds . 5 aie beeen i blue 
ful stems. Biooms in May along with Jon- | J. A. CRAWFORD—beautiful ap- acti OF various Kinds. aiso nave a blue 
quils. Fine large plants that will bloom KWANSO-lawwe” joe Sai. Lily of the Nile which seems to grow well 
next spring. ers. Gold-bronze. August. although it has not bloomed yet.-—EpWIN 
5 Assortment 4 very choice varie- é 4 as ed yet. UDWIN 
-65 each, 3 for $1.75 6 for $3.20 ties. $1.00 prepaid. 




















H. BENNETT, ( Mich.) 


ine Perennials sovnme 


Rosy Wings in Kansas 
RUSSELL LU PINES ANCHUSA DROPMORE—»plant in poor soil. 


To the Editor: 
Grows three to four feet. Richest blue —_— re ° 
Plant this fall for fine bloom next summer flowers cover the plant in June. Very hardy |S eek Wings (botanically Othake or 
Special planting instructions sent with each th — 3 for .90 6 for $1.65 J Polypteris ), which is listed as a new 
order. Gorgeous colors in pink, red, yel- | 1 aiwrep DAISY_ Pore lei geen seed introduction and one of the better annuals, 
: ALS vy} Ssi—Py > . °0 . ° . 
= —_ a = in pink and red. Blooms May and June. proved quite satisfactory with me last 
pone nes We eller caly po doe ped eve ht ve gens 4 and showy in garden. summer. The lavender-pink flowers are 
‘ . ° ooms Ts year, M4 kf 4 : 
but all are beautiful. Flowers above aver- “38 ench 3 for .90 6 for $1.65 about an inch across, with a cushion-like 
age size, some being an inch across. Flower center, and show well above the bushy 











spikes resemble a closely set, well rounded COLUMBINE showy star shaped flowers 
column of sweet peas. Spikes are three 
to five feet tall. Fine year old, field grown 
plants. 

-60 each 3 for $1.25 6 for $2.00 
12 fine plants for $3.50 all prepaid 
ANEMONE PULSATILLA—large poppy- 
like flowers of rich violet on 9 to 12 inch 
stems. Very hardy, blooms April and May. 
Likes sunny places. 


-40 each 3 for $1.00 6 for $1.75 





in many pastel shades of blue, yellow, red, 
pink and purple. Hardy and bloom May and 
June. Very pretty in the border. We offer 
strong plants. Scott Elliott Hybrids. 

-35 each 3 for .90 6 for $1.65 


PHLOX DIVARICATA—one of our fine 
American flowers, worthy of extensive 
planting. Hardy, blooms April-May. Large 
fragrant lavendar flowers. Likes shade. 
Very attractive with spring bulbs. Planted 
this fall will bloom next spring. 


8 nice size plants $1.00 postpaid 


ORDER NOW Direct from this Advertisement 


All orders shipped postpaid 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST—Fine Peonies, 


Iris, Oriental Iris, 


Hemerocallis, 


Hearts, Lily Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY Box F, Prospect, Ohio 




















plant, which is about 20 inches high. It 
has a long, free-blooming season, and is 
quite drought-resistant and very easy to 
grow. Although it is far from the prettiest 
of flowers, yet I think we should give it 
space in view of its good nature.—ANNA 
JOHANNING, (Kans.) 





VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


Exquisite silken tones, buds that open to 
arching sprays of lucent sapphire-blue; 
that is Mertensia, a safely hardy peren- 
nial for sun or shade. Dormant root- 
tubers, 6 for $1.00; 25 for $3.50. Interest- 
ing catalog, Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE, 


MOORESTOWN, 
NEW JERSEY 
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HOUSE PLANTS CROWN OF THORNS. The true theological va- Saintpaulia. African Violet -——— 
CYCLAMEN. These are lovely potted plants. Well riety. andsome flowers during winter, 10 in. 3 ; 
rootel and showing buds, assorted colors. En 4 for $1.00 Pink Beauty (patented). A truly re ~ re 
joy these lovely flowers for the coming winter . 
SE RE RS ee 3 tor $1.00 2 ORCHID CACTUS Blue Boy. Deep blue....... seeeel for $1.00 
BLUE LILY OF THE NILE (Agapatnus), place Blue Girl. Flowers one inch and over. Pat- 
the lower part of pot in water. They aaah isinass tier iat tta Pe dienes vik beeeakas 2 for $1.00 
Of themselveS .....-seeeeeseseeceses or $l. ow ic ° a 
HIBISCUS. These handsome plants bloom all win- culture. Red, Pink White Lady. Dwarf pure white ee 
ter and are classed among the equal to Orchids White, Purple. Attrac- oF ot. 
in South America. I noticed them around almost tive for house Flat 
every home in California last month. Flowers ¥ 
are 8 in. across, assorted............ 4 for $1.00 leaves, no thorns. , Billbergia AIR PLANT 
OLEANDERS. It is seldom that so many colors Flowers last a Att ti flesh 
are offered. Red, Pink, White, Yellow and vari- week or more 1 for $1 ractive es leaves flowers 
egated foliage type your choice...... 3 for $1.00 older and last for months. No soil. 
(each 35 cts.) ittle water. Plant in moss. 3 in. pot 
BOUGAINVILLA CRIMSON LAKE. A real post GD 0.5s00t006s000000008 UF Ste 
in color so brilliant..............+-+. or $1. , 
BEGONIA. — Se See spotts, oi 1 eo oe 
foliage. Free flowering.......-..-+..- 3 for $I. e ' i . - " 
CAMELIA. 18 in. plants, double... ... 1 for $1.00 1 Cigar Plant, 1 Primrose, 1 Olean- Caladiums Painted foliage type 
PHILODENDROM (Pothos). A choice of either der, 1 Shrimp Plant. Lovely for home effect later place in 
the new golden leaf or plain green... .4 for $1.00 All perpetual flowering. All six for $1. ann ben. Easily grown and ex- 
showy. ere is a 
UMBRELLA PLANTS that cannot = duplicated. — 
<Coperes alternitetine) a Sent of ony ont 8 bulbs $1.00 
ture and very attractive. In shade as we ——— d 
as sun. Place pots in water. _, mane 3 LEMON PLANTS $1 ——s 
or 9!. Fruit large as Ostrich Eogs. Geranium Iv : 
y. Mixed colors........... 5 for $1.0 
Fragrant flowers. Edible aa a a New distinct TREE A aif ng 
ASPIDISTRAS—Sold by number of leaves. In iolet, Salmon, Cerise Orange 1 ea..4 for $1.00 
multiples of 7 leaves (with roots)........- 1.00 a yyy aa Well 1 plants, 
SADE PLANTS. Require such little care and ey neha or $1.00 
hardly any water. ri be neglected for months WANDERING JEW Eucharis as before offering.......... 2 for $1.00 
and still live. Lovely flowers as well 4 in. pot (Tradescantia from 214” pot) 2 Red and ‘ 
RT PST LARA RR NTE 4 for $1.00 Silver Striped, 2 Ruby Red, 2 Jade color GARDENIA 
CACTUS MEXICAN. To plant in 3 and 4 in. pots. All 6 for $1.00 VEITCHI 
Unique and worth many times the price. All Hardy plants with beautiful waxy flowers. 
quite large 5 to 6 im... ..eeeeeeeeeees 6 for $1.00 Ready to Bud. 3 Plants $i. 20 for $5.00 
They are really more beautiful than the Geraniums, Martha Washi 
indoor varieties. Easier to grow and longer naa aah alien a bers ngton, Azalea type. 
yy Shett_ Gute. bie ming peviod. Try them for indoors. You ansy, and others in this selection...4 for $1.00 
an, ue Can- wi 6 them. 4 for $1. 
dle, 1 Zebra, 1 Bubble PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS—— 
FE Sakh Cactus, 1 Tiger Jaw, 1 Sweet Flowers. Easy to grow. Plant 
UW Boxing Glove..6 for $1 ORANGE flowers, all year. Miniature Oranges all in water & pebbles. Large Bulbs, 15 
season. Plants from pots............ 3 for $1.00 . 
ee, PHLOX. These are not seedlings or that washy P 
Tulips ~ HOLLAND BULBS ° all large blue. Assorted from brilliant clear-cut colors RHODODENDRONS 
} saat Bh a ey coe 25 for $1.00 from named sorts assorted.......... 6 for $1.00 Rhododendrons. Mixtures of 8 to 10 in. 
Grape Hyacinths. Handsome blue flowers, 3 PEONIES $1 Sas 50080b060025500%000404 6 for $1.00 
Fine for border and rock garden . 
35 large bulbs $1.00 Large A seg 5 to “_—— All mammoth double 
Hyacinths. Imported large flowering. It is ved, white, pink, lavender tone. HYDRANGEA. Handsome Everbloomers, Reds and 
a treat to have these fragrant large flowering . blue, pink and white................ 2 for $1.00 
types again. Fine for bowls or garden BOXWOOD. Fine potted hardy boxwood, fast grow- BIRD OF PARADISE (Strelitia reginie). The 
MEL. «cane do eiaud oad waa wees 8 for $1.00 DMN 3 2. dca Uhkawdacre uchck vee 8 for $1.00 attractive blue and Orange flowers are a true 
Crocus. Also an imported item all colors ' FUCHSIAS. Hardy and everblooming 10 in. marvel plants from pots.......++++.. 2 for $1.00 
ics titan: ta seid 2 wih GNUEE 6.600s000s5065000 cccccccccceeS fOr $1.68 
oc arden bulb assortment. ue to im- — 
portations we offer a very fine varied mixture STRAWBERRIES Everbearing-— 
as never before................ 35 for $1.00 AZALEA TYPE MUMS Plants bear profusely in late summer 
600 to 800 flowers the first year. and fall, 25 plants $1. 
Hardy and excellent for border: or 
== ROCK GARDEN SPECIAL ~——] rock garden. Low growing. All color 
10 Rock Garden. an One cock, garden plaste ere FIGS 
ection on not la i—a er- 
_.. cabs eaweae ots ROE OETS. 10 for $1.00 eter Cup the first al Hardy and 
AZALEAS. Chinese red from pots, bushy plants. Everbearing. 1 for $1. 
6 for $1.00 
er gh gee gg agg ayy oy Daiseys). Nothing equals this 
evergreen and pretty blue flowers as well bos . oa aa ioe eet ee used 1 ASPARAGUS" 
Clumps. Plant 10 in. net 100 tor 0080 : 3 for $1.00 Fine Large Roots. Full of eyes, 25 
12 for $1.00, or $8. HEMLOCK. 10 to 15 in. plants....... 4 for $1.00 for $1. 
ke XMAS FERN. Evergreen all year. Very ; 
. J Very hardy, 
ABELIA od for — or Rock “a>. Nice for bou- 
mine. Evergreen foliage. QUet WOPK ones e eras esses ee umps 6 for $1.00 
Saray Fe with set nem pinkish LILY OF THE VALLEY. Holland strain. RHUBARB 
flowers in August, 4 for $1.00 BARBERY. Red Berry type. aay | Large Roots. Crop this year, 6 for $1. 
TAOS ccccccccccecese seeseeeeeees 29 for $1.00 
HONEYSUCKLE VINES. Fragrant everblooming. HEDGE ONION FAMILY 
Vie » tS as soil washout 
Preventative, lange planis.-+,..--.-.8 fer $1.00 Privet. The easiest and most showy hedge. Onion Sets. (Spanish)—300 for $1 
ROSES. Everbloomers, red, pink, white, yellow, a remains evergreen. i ys, 00 Scallions. Plant early and enjoy 
BME, cccccccssscnccececsccseseseoss 2 for $1.00 Bp ee 7 fresh from the garden. .350 for $1 
ROSES. Culness. i. Americen Beeb 4 Horseradish. Sets, 10-inch veote, ~~ 
and Talesmen. eavy plants...... : , . ; first year .......+.++.+-.10 for 
. The best of the pur- POPPIES. Large 2 yr. fine stock. Fall is the 
re Serr sr cAteeodl for $1.00 only time to plant Poppies.........- 3 for $1.00 
i M Pp. mM. Established 
NO CATALOG Visitors welcome. Open every day including Sundays 9? A. M. to 7 P. M. ! 





. “ 40 years 
Add 10c to eac 

ollar purchase at 

dir puch SHADY LAWN NURSERY 

postage up to . Hammonton, 
$5.00. $5.00 and 


over, free. Dept. F, Hammonton, N. J. N. J. 


























Real Delicacies for Food Lovers ( 


MAJOR GREY CHUTNEY .. . The 
famous mango-spice blend from India. 
2 lb. jar, $2.35 each, 3 for $6.90. 
SMOKED SLICED PHEASANT ... 
Wonderfully good. A new luxury. 8 oz. 
$4 each, 3 for $11.50. 
PEAR VINEGAR ... 2 year aged-in-the- 
wood ,.. unusual bouquet. 24 oz. bottle, 
bY for $2. 95, 
BONED PHEASANT .. . The whole 
delectable bird. Serve hot or cold. 15 oz. 
jar, $6.50 each, 3 for $19. 
GREEN TURTLE SOUP WITH SHERRY 
... and delicious turtle meat. 32 oz. jar, 
$1.50 each, 3 for $4.40. 
} BLACK WALNUT CONSERVE ... 
Pungent fresh fruits and pure sugar. 1 /b. 
jar, 3 for $2., $7.85 per dozen. 


BRANDIED FRUIT CAKE .. . Rich 





fruits and spices, aged in brandy, J /b. 
$1.40 each, 3 for $4.15. 


Write for New Food Folder 


| EPICURE’S FOOD MART 
132-138 Church St., Dept. F N. Y. 8 














METAL and GLASS SHELVES 


Keep bright 
ay summer in 
windows and 
on walls. 


Accents beauty of 
plants, vines and 
p= decorative items. 






Mail your orders. 
We pay express. 
No. C. O. D. 
orders. 


A: For Windows 
<= and Walls. 


Sturdy metal brackets, 22 in long, 
1 in. wide, complete with two 
bevel edge 20 x 4 in. glass shelves. 
Finished in white tole. Price 


WMI oc ob ko bck ee . .$2.50 
A2: Same as above but has three 
Ideal shelves. Price each........ $3.75 
Gifts B: For Bathrooms. White metal 


brackets complete with beveled 
glass shelf, 20 x 4 in. and towel 
bar. Decorative and holds toilet 
articles. Price each.......$1.50 


B2: Same as B but has two shelves 
and no scrolls. Price each. .$2.50 


METAL ART PRODUCTS CO. 


3519 Troost Ave. 


Dept. F, Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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CTOBER — house-cleaning time! 

Since we must keep things ship-shape 
and since this is the time-honored month 
for getting everytring into the pink of 
condition, I’ve been scouting around for 
helps for this at best arduous task. 

It is hard to believe that there is one 
help that will clean linens in the tub, 
dishes in the pan, paint on the walls, 
linoleum on the floor, upholstery on the 
chairs, and anything else that is dirty 
in the home. Yet that product is now 
made, and available. It is called House- 
hold Penetone. It is harmless to the 
hands, non-inflammable, contains no 
abrasive material, acid or alkali. You 
can buy a gallon at popular prices at 
your local stores, but if you want to 
know more about this new product, 
write to The Penetone Co., Tenafly, N. 
J., for their information pamphlet. 


LEANING up for the Fall often 
entails getting rid of poison ivy, and 
ways to do this are always being sought. 
The Chemical Formulary (1945 edition) 
gives this recipe for a poison ivy killer 

Ammonium sulfamate—15 parts 

Water—75 parts 

Spray on the poison ivy foliage, but 
keep away from valued plants of any 
kind. 

This Chemical Formulary is of parti- 
cular interest to farmers and gardeners 
for its extensive section on everything 
from insecticide formulae of all kinds, 
to artificial honeyeomb, broiler feed and 
grafting wax. Scrapple, farm-style 
sausage, preservation of lard,—number- 
less helps for the farm home will be 


found in its pages. The book has been 
a reference work in its field for a dozen 
years and this new edition has been 
re-edited to meet various wartime needs. 
It is published at $6.00 by The Chemical 
Publishing Co., Ine., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * * 


HE messy part of fire making in the 

open hearth is eut out when you 
use a good Log Lifter. Here’s one to give 
good sturdy service while it keeps your 
hands and your clothes clean. The black, 
wrought iron lifter has 34-inch handles, 
and is an attractive tool to keep beside 
the fireplace. Use it to lift logs from 
the basket or the pile—you won’t have 
to stoop and tug and struggle. (A nice 
Christmas gift for the man of the house, 
in case you're looking for good ideas.) 
It costs $5.95. (Lewis and Conger, 45th 
Street at 6th Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


* * * 


INCE cookery is of eternal interest 

to women—and of especial interest 
now, when many are doing their own 
who never did so in the past—a word 
about an outstanding cookbook will not 
come amiss. “Clementine in the Kit- 
chen” is, it is true, a cookbook—a place 
where you find out how to cook a thous- 
and and one goodies. But it is more 
than that; it is I might say a cook- 
book with imagination, you read it with 
zest for the personalities that appear 
within its pages, for the wit and the 
humor and the glimpses of old France 
and for the inimitable sketches that 
liven the pages. A grand book to keep 











r KEEPS ROOMS 
FRESH and FRA 
be 


GRANT. 





Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the deli- 
cate fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
fresh smell of the woodland. A spoonful in our 
good-looking porous perfumer keeps a room 
smelling heavenly as long as a week (it’s really 
economical), a closet longer. Choice of 18 en- 
trancing scents: 2 oz. bottle 50c, 4 0z. 90c, 8 oz. 
$1.60. Specify scent and size bottle: Mountain 
Pine, Gardenia, Apple Blossom, Bouguet, Spice 
and Herbs, Trefle, Lavender, Honeysuckle, Narcis- 


sus, Carnation, Chypre, Rock Garden, Sandalwood, 
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Incense, Oriental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


Choice of 6 attractive Wall Perfumers, 50c each—specify by letter as illustrated. If you 
send remittance with order, we pay the postage—or we will ship C.O.D. plus postage. 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-22, 118 E.28St., New York 16,N.Y. Store Open9 A.M. to5 P.M. 
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on the bedside table, where you can pick 
it up to browse and to find inspiration 
for another day’s meal planning. (Gour- 
met, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Price postage paid $3.00) 


H EARTH fire days are with us, and 
I’ve found several helps to firemak- 
ing. One is “Fatwood”. This is the 
grandest kindling you ever did see. The 
12-inch lengths of slab thoroughly im- 
pregnated with rosin and _ turpentine 
have a good piney smell, and will burn 
a long time, while they quickly set to 
blazing your coke, coal or hardwood 
logs. You can get two large crates, suffi- 
cient to start your fires all winter long, 
for $5.95, freight prepaid. (Littletree 
Co., Winter Park, Florida.) 


HILE we’re on the matter of 
hearth fires, one of thee most con- 
venient things you can have is a metal 
log holder to keep your supply handy 





Wrought iron log holder 


and in attractive shape. This one I’ve 
found is finished in black, 24 inches 
long, with a good strong handle, and 
most attractive, sturdy 
wrought iron to kéep it off the floor. 
It will long outlast a woven basket, 
and is really decorative. Ask for 
catalogue number 16. $5.95 express 
collect. (Art Colony oo 69 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
- * — 
HERE are scores of times when 


an adding machine would be a real 
comfort. Adding machines, however, 
sound like big, expensive things that 
the average person could rarely afford. 
But there’s a wee one on the market, 
a pocket-size machine that will add, 
subtract, multiply and divide, handling 
totals so big that they run well 
up into the millions. It works like a 
charm and every member of the family 
will find uses for it—if you give them 
a chance. Most likely the man of the 
house will slip the midget caleulator 
into his pocket (it weighs only 5 ounces) 
—and that will be that. Postpaid it 
costs $2.50. (Lee Specialty Co., Box 
— Merchandize Mart, Chicago 54, 
ll.) 
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"Flower Print" Tile 


WINDOW BOX 


Glorify your potted plants with 
this gorgeous tile window box. 
Front and both ends are beau- 
tifully colored "Flower Print" 
tiles which have been fired for 
permanence. Frame is of full 
grained oak. Lined with water- 
proof temper board. A grand 
gift to the plant lover. 18" 
long x 6!/2" wide by 5!/2" deep. 
$7.95 postpaid. 








INITIAL BOOK ENDS 


Carefully made from heavy, beautifully 
grained, natural birch and highly polished, 
these monogram book ends are the personal- 
ized gift find" of the season. Only recently 
introduced we have already shipped thousands 
of pairs to all parts of the country. Natural 
finish 5'/2" high, 5'/2" long. Felt base. A won- 


eurved legs of , 





derful value at $3.50 per pair postpaid, 


mMayfatr Gifts 


Write for free gift Catalog 


72-08 V Austin St. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 














Epicure Treat 


Delectable combination of unra- 
tioned toothsome dainties: 


Our No. 6 Set: 1 Ib Pure Maple Butter; 14 
oz jug Pure Maple Syrup; 11 oz jar Ghurned 
Maple Sugar; 1/4 lb Preserved Ginger. Com- 
plete to one address only, $6.45 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. No COD’s 
A thrilling gift or zestful addition to 
your own rations. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147 Dept. F.G 10 


Dedham, Mass. 














Beautiful, Useful . a 
PICNIC STOVE and 
TRASH BURNER 


Tree stump of durable , 
reinforced Haydite con- | 
crete with grill, charcoal 
pan, grate. Burns trash 
safely. 


Only $24.95 


Freight prepaid east of Rocky Mountains 






{ 


For descriptive circular write to 


W. 0. JOHNSON COMPANY 


2110 So. 55th St. OMAHA, NEB. 














A “MUST” for Every Home 


“Useful Information for Every Household,” a 
grand new book packed with helpful ideas and ine 
formation for running a home. Chapters on food, 
beverages, utensils, furniture, clocks, medicines, 
machines, books, gardens. Full of short cuts and 
opportunities you didn’t know were knocking at 
your door. Postpaid in 48 states, $2.50. 


Paul Revere Sho 


The 
1782 Massachusetts Ave. @ Lexington 73, Mass. 


LUCKY 
Horseshoe 


BELL 


Complete with 
Horseshoe Bracket 


g.50 
No C. O. D.’s 


At your garden pase, 
house, camp or as 
‘‘come-and-get- it call. 
Unique, attractive, practi- 
cal. Two old horseshoes 
welded so they chime 
pleasantly when tapped 
with raw-hide-tied clapper. 
Black, weatherproof finish. Height about 9 in. Di- 
ameter about 8'/2 in. Design patent 137664. At bet- 
ter shops or shipped direct express collect on receipt 
of check or money order. 


Horseshoe “Forae 


9 Muzzey Street, Dept. FG, Lexington, Mass. 
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DISTINCTIVE WEATHERVANES 





BOY GOING 


ned 


FISHING. 


this 


Sturdy, superbly 
Vane is only 
exciting collection, 


Hagerstrom 


desiz 


one of an 


Made of durable, weather resistant metal, 
finished ! weatherproof black lacquer. 
Specially constructed, oil filled swivel 
responds to. slightest breeze. Easy to 
nstall. 27” wide, 30” high. 


Complete with brackets, 
Prompt shipment, 


$16.50 


f.0.b. Wheeling 
Write for New Catalog. Unusual gift ideas 

Weathervanes, House Markers, 
Copper Lanterns, et 


Signs, 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
46 Milwaukee Ave., Wheeling, Ill. 














*cut flowers... 


When you o der 


Make Your Cut Flowers 






Last 5 to10 Days Longer 


Double life 
of bouquets 
with 
patented 
FLORALIFE. 


Just stir 
° WITHOUT WITH 
into water! (Actual Test) 


FLORALIFE 


keeps cut flowers crisp, fragrant, colorful. No 
need to change water. Tight buds open wide. 
Ask your florist for genuine FLORALIFE with 
Get FLORALIFE at flower 
shops, seed stores, etc. If not available we will 
supply, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Send 
Handy Home size (treats 

ply Or 30 qts.) or $3 for 100 qt. 
WR? size. Free booklet. Write now to 






A 
ON ; 
Chicago 5. 
flowers from 
a packet of 


florist ask 
FLORALIFE 


your 
genuine 


him 


enclose 


FLORALIFE, Inc., 1443 S. Wabash Ave. 
(DEALERS: Please write.) 


to 














| 
| 


| 








‘GROW GLADIOLUS 


The modern varieties with their al- 
most infinite range of color and form 
will give you more garden pleasure 
than anything else I know of. Many are 
beautiful as orchids, very easy to grow. 


CATALOGUE OUT THIS MONTH 


From present inquiries I believe 
there will be the biggest demand this 
year ever known. If not on my mailing 
list send today so as to get your 
catalogue on time to order early, 


-CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


BURLINGTON, Box 45, VERMONT 














| 





* 
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HE post-war 

riod, about which 

all of us have 
talked and dreamed for 
months and years, has 
suddenly arrived. With 
realization that much of 
the equipment and supplies which gar- 
deners have long been without cannot 
be produced in time to be of any use 
this season. 


pe- 





it has come a 


European bulb growers, in spite of 
difficulties, have been quick to recover, 
and their precious stocks of tulips, cro- 
cuses, Dutch and Roman_ hyacinths, 
Madonna lilies and daffodils are avail- 
able again for garden planting and 
forcing in little greenhouses. 

While some industries are getting off 
to a slow start through delays in recon- 
version, the nurserymen are inmedi- 
ately at hand to supply landscape mate- 


rial for new gardens and remodeling 
old ones. In facet, except for labor 
shortages, there has never been any 


good reason to delay ripping out the 
old foundation planting which is over- 
grown and gone to seed and replacing 
it with a choice selection of dwart 
growing evergreens and flowering shrubs 
and plants. It merely became the cus- 
tom to refer to all such matters as 
post-war projects—something to be 
accomplished in the future. 


That day has arrived. in many 
sections, the best time to transplant 
trees, shrubs, evergreens and _ peren- 
nials is fall. Ideal weather lies ahead 


during which mueh garden remodeling 
can be done which will greatly enhance 
the appearance of the grounds and 
bear fruit in better gardens in 1946. 
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ELAXATION in travel restrictions 
and the end of gasoline rationing 
have made it possible for gardeners to 
visit old friends again, see one another's 


gardens and attend = distant flower 
shows and meetings. Certainly, there 


is renewed activity among garden clubs 
and lively schedules of meetings for the 
coming winter are being planned. 

Revival of the great spring flower 
shows is rumored. In New York City, 
Grand Central Palace, the site of the 
former shows, will be released by the 
army within a few weeks. However, 
some old-time exhibitors doubt that a 
can be staged in March, 1946, for 
even at this early date plants and bulbs 
must be potted if flowering material is 
to be ready in time—and labor and 
equipment are still searce. Howéver, 
the public demand for spring shows will 
be hard to ignore. We believe that 
ways and means will be found to stage 
“Victory shows” next year. 


show 





HE first “National Flower Week,” 

to be observed October 21 to 28, is 
being promoted by the Society of Ameri 
can Florists. Newspapers, magazines 
and other channels of publie informa 
tion will present educational features 
on the use and enjoyment of flowers, 
and interesting facts about them, at: this 
time. Governors of some states will 
issue special proclamations on National 
Flower Week. Nothing but good ean 
come from such a program which has as 
its purpose the stimulation of interest 
in the floral world all around us. Per- 
haps, after one week of education some 
of our friends will better understand 
why flower growing is our hobby fifty- 
two weeks of the year. 





Mrs. Doris Gehrig Barker of Rochester, 
N. Y., made this snapshot of her weather- 
When her 


Kerry blue terrier, who modeled for the 


vane especially for this page. 


vane, saw the picture he chewed the film 
but the part we are reproducing was un- 
To make this vane, Mr. Barker 
cut the design with a chisel from a one- 
sixteenth inch thick sheet of galvanized 


damaged. 


iron salvaged from an old gasoline station 

sign. The edges were filed smooth. The 

weathervane is mounted on the ridge of 
the Barkers’ little greenhouse 
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DAYLILIES 















SUNDAY + 4\ 





M+MONDAY f 
\ ( 


... anew flower every day! 


\ “ WEDNESDAY 

























One of the nicest things about Dr. Stout's Hybrid Daylilies is that they furnish a continuing supply of THURSDAY Va 

fresh flowers. The plants are never covered with unattractive dead blooms. As each flower fades > ¢ ty 

and drops off, another opens for each bloom spray is composed of several buds which open on Bgl’ 

successive days. (“4 
Daylilies in shrub and perennial borders, in foundation plantings, and as screens are becoming \ - if TUESDAY 

more popular each season. SATURDA 


~ 

By making a careful choice of varieties, you may have Daylilies in bloom all through FRIDAY “\ 

the summer. Both color and flowering time need to be considered in building up a 

Daylilies collection. We are happy to offer here two collections that will give you 
continuous bloom from spring to fall. 





Our 1945 Day- 
POPULAR All-Season COLLECTION free lily booklet list- 
i ing all the choic- 
Tangerine (or Gold Dust). May. June. est varieties is yours for the 
Mikado. Rich orange. June, July. asking. 
Dauntless. Pastel yellowish orange. July, Aug. 











Multiflora Summer Hybrids. Orange. July, Aug. 
Soudan. Crinkled, full, yellow. July, Aug. 
Thunbergi. Soft yellow. August, September. 


6 plants " Yi. Seo” $3.85 
ROYAL All Season COLLECTION 


Gold Dust (or Tangerine). May, June 

Aladdin. Golden yellow with brown spot on petal. June. 
Bagdad. Blended orange and coppery red. July. 

Chengtu. Coppery orange-red. July, Aug. 

Rajah. Rich colors. August. 

August Pioneer. Chrome-orange. Aug. Sept. 


6 plants =" ysun"sste’” «$5.75 
Both Collections Complete for $9 (Value $9.60) 


FARR NURSERY CO. | WEISER PARK, PENNA. 


Photograph Stern’s Nurseries 


FRENCH LILACS, unsurpassed for beauty and fragrance. 


DOUBLE FRENCH EUROPEAN GOLDEN ROSE 
LILACS LINDEN OF CHINA 





and other lovely shrubs, trees and flower- and other beautiful trees that provide shade and other beautiful roses. 
ing vines. rite for FREE CATALOG. quickly. Write for FREE CATALOG, Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N, Y. STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 




















Insure Your Plants 
Against Storm Damage 
with 


PLAN-TIE 





The “Supreme” in Tying Materials Again 
available from England and an “Ideal Gift” 
for the garden enthusiast. Superior to Raftia 
or Jute. 
STRONG 
SAFE 

SPEEDY 
SIGHTLY — 


— Yet easy to break with the fingers 
— Will not chafe hands or stems 
per 


No scissors necessary 
Pleasing green color 
9 
25c spool (300 ft.) $2.7 doz. 
Stronger twin brother of PLAN-TIE 
TWIX 150 ft. spool 25¢ each, $2.75 per doz. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St.- (Est. 1905) a. ¥. 7, &. ¥ 


Self unwinding pocket 


Fall Catalogue of Tulips, Daffodils, Croscus, 
now Ready. 


Hyacinths, etc., 





Own FY 6. 
— oe 
DOO «i Offered by Virginia's Largest 


FASS Growers of Fruit Trees and 
Berry Plants. Write for Free Copy Low-Price 
lilustrated Catalogue listing the better vari- 
eties of Fruits and Ornamentals 





Waynesboro, Va, 


















WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Box 8, 
os s 
is an ideal 


FALL time to plant 


fruit trees, berries, shrubs and roses. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


PEONIES 


Strong 3 to 5 eye divisions, Postpaid 








AVALANCHE 

Pure white; large, double flowers........-- 75 
BARONESS SCHROEDER 

Flesh-white; late mid-season.........++++ 75 
CLAIRE DUBOIS 

Clear satiny pink; late mid-season........-. .80 
EDULIS SUPERBA 

Popular early pink for cutting.....-+..+-+- -65 
FANNY CROSBY 

Light soft pink with yellow center......... 85 
FELIX CROUSSE 

Brilliant ruby-red; early mid-season...... .70 
KARL ROSEFIELD 

A tall free flowering red; mid-season..... 75 
LIVINGSTONE 

TAlne-100s: tall: IAtO....c.cccccccecescssce -70 
LONGFELLOW 

Bright cherry-red; early mid-season...... -80 
MARIE CROUSSE 

| Light shell-pink; early mid-season........ -65 


MARTHA BULLOCH | 
Bright old-rose-pink; large; late mid-season .85 | 
MME. JULES DESSERT 


White with golden glow; large............ .75 
MONS. JULES ELIE 

Glowing pink: large; early mid-season..... .80 
PHILIPPE RIVOIRE 

Bright deep crimson; late mid-season...... .95 
WALTER FAXON 

Vivid pink flowers; mid-season............ Ye 


One each entire collection of 15 
varieties, value of $11.50, specially 
offered for only $10.00, postpaid. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS | 


Waldron, Ind. 

















Which Lilacs? 


By ELeAnor St. Georce, (Vt.) 


ACH spring many people come 
Be share the joy of my seventy- 

five French hybrid lilacs. I am 
often asked, “Which lilacs should I buy 
when I have room for only one lilac 
bush or just a few at most?” This is 
like asking a mother which one of her 
children she loves best, yet it is a prae- 
tical question and “rates” a definite 
answer. My selection will not, in all 
probability, be the same as that of some 
other lilac lover. 

If I could have room for but one lilac 
bush, it would be the dark red single 
Souvenir de Ludwig Spaeth, one of the 
older varieties and among the least ex- 
pensive. It is a reliable bloomer and so 
different in color that it always attracts 
attention. 

My second choice would be either 
William Robinson, double pink, which 
never fails to bloom, or Marechal Lan- 
nes, whose richly doubled florets, an 
indescribable mixture of pink and red, 
form huge thick plumes. For a white 
one might choose either the single Ves- 
tale or the double Edith Cavelle. If 
you'd prefer a blue lilac, there is Mme. 
Francesca Morel, which is hard to sur- 
pass year alter year. 

If your hybrid lilaes are failing to 
bloom, it is probably because you do 
not feed them well enough or because 
the soil is too sour, Lilaes are gross 
feeders and should receive a good top 
dressing of well rotted cow manure each 
fall and a cupful to a pint of lime, 
according to the size of the plant, each 
spring. This is about all the care neces- 
sary for good bloom except to keep 
weeds and grass dug away from the 
base of the bush a distance of two or 
three feet and to cut off the dead blos- 
soms as soon as they have faded. 

If a bush is on its own roots—as it 
always should be—and it is well fed, 
it will send up many new shoots from 
the ground. Gardeners are generous 
folk, but don’t let your’ generosity 
prompt you to dig up these shoots and 
give them to the neighbors, for they 
are your insurance of long life for your 
bush. Old trunks will die out or be 
broken down in heavy windstorms, and 
anyway should be cut out from time to 
time. If the young shoots have been 
allowed to grow they will replace the 
old and keep your lilae young. 

The hardiness of lilaes was given an 
acid test in New England this spring 
with a warm March, a freezing April, 
18 inches of. snow here the tenth of 
May, with high winds, and hail storms 
thrown in for good measure, not to men- 
tion continuous and heavy rains, yet 
my chybrid lilaes bloomed about ninety 
per cent of normal and even the rare 
S. reflexa alba, the White Chinese 
Nodding lilac, came into bloom for the 
first time, a thing of beauty with both 
wide and narrow clusters as is the habit 
of this species. 
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ITO CUSTOMERS 
& FRIENDS 


The Bulb & Plant business of the late 
Carl Purdy continues as he had planned, 
under the direction of his son, Elmer C. 
Purdy who has been business manager 
for the past 20 years. It has always been 
a family business. His children carry-on. 

Please bear with us if there are delays 
in acknowledging orders or answering 
letters during the next two months. 


ALL OFFERS IN 
SEPT. FLOWER GROWER STILL OPEN 


Beautiful catalog sent free on Request, 


CARL PURDY 


Box 1055 UKIAH, CALIF. 


ANS IES 


“Steele's Mastodon umbos* aD 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earilest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up te 4” 
better. Plant generousiy of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guar. & backed by our 30 yrs. of Pansy special- 
lization. fend NOW tor FREE price list. 
HILLTOP GARDENS, BOX F, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


r PEONIES 


ior Memorial Day 
Order these 4 superior 
time-tested varieties: 
EDULIS SUPERBA, deep pink, very early 
FESTIVA MAXIMA, snowy white, early 
/ FELIX CROUSSE, red, mid-season 

MME. EMILE GALLE, rose-pink, mid-season 


ORDER FROM THIS AD 


4 VARIETIES $9 
FOR ONLY 
POsSTtTP AIO ANYWHERE 
Our color-illustrated catalog 
lists shrubs, trees, fruits, i 


berries, flowers, y 

and vines. A bee 

SEND 

=, AW NURSERIES 


NOW! Depr.G-6 Ottawa, Kansas 
















FALL 
TIME 


1S THE BEST 
TO PLANT 











Makes plants better able to 


RESIST DISEASE! 


VIGORO 


A product of Swift & Company 
9 








produce huge 
flowers in bril- 
liant and pastel 
colors, superb 
texture. Bloom 
2 weeks early. 


Steele’s MASTODON 
JUMBO MIXED PANSIES 
are the result of 50 years in- 
tensive breeding by three gen- 
erations of pansy specialists. 





Secure seeds or plants from your 
SEED HOUSE or FLORIST 















for Glorious Spring 
Blooms in your Garden 


An unusually complete assort- 
ment available in our new 1945 


BULB CATALOG 


of AMERICAN-GROWN Bulbs 


Beautifully illustrated, entirely in 
color! 


listing 
80 varieties of pAF 


S varieties of TUL 


25 varieties of Mis 
35 varieties pearded 


) 


ropiLs 
IPS 
guLBS 
q IRIS 


ae 





——_ 





















SEND aS 
YOUR COPY 


TODAY! AND SONS «+ Box 115 F + Sacramento, Calif. 


FE LAGOMARSINO 














9 SPECIAL MIXTURES 






DARWIN—Beautiful long-stemmed blooms 
. BREEDER—Exquisite oval-shaped flowers 
MAYFLOWERING—Ideal for cutting 

- TRIUMPH—New—long-lasting 

SINGLE EARLY—Large flowers 

DOUBLE EARLY—Huge double blossoms 
PARROT—Brightly marked and feathered 
. MENDEL—Fine for bedding—very showy 
. REMBRANDT—Striped and feathered Darwins (1 


Sener ewe 
QOogoo0ooo 


Each mixture contains fine, plump, high quality bulbs. EVERY 
BULB GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. Plant several mixtures for a 
continuous bloom throughout the entire Tulip Season. ALL BULBS 
HAND SELECTED, PACKED 25 TO A BAG. CHECK YOUR 
CHOICE IN BOX. 


Your CHOICE 95 BULBS $1.85 


{Any one mixture) 


100 BULBS (Any 4 mixtures) only $6.95 


CROCUS (HYACIN7THS 


Holland Grown large Bulbs. Holland Grown—fiowering with 
Plant generously for a wonder- the tulips. Fragrant, colorful, 
full display next spring. Order long-lasting. 

Now. Blue, White, Pink, Red, Yellow 


sees (“ee 
12 for 65¢; 12 BULBS $1.85 


100 for $3.75 
500 for $17.50; 6 for $1.00; 25 for $3.50 
100 for $12.50 


1000 for $32.00 














Bulbs shipped postpaid within 400 miles New York City; beyond express 


charges collect. 


Cash or C.0.D. All Bulbs shipped at proper planting time. 


SEED STORE 


162 East 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


‘ 
\ 
: 
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ALVANLE OFFEHING/ 


WINNER 
ALL-AMERICAN 
ROSE SELECTIONS 
FOR 1946 





Truly sensational! Large 5 in. alabaster-like blooms 
—a majestic creamy white rose with pink-edged 
petals. The yellow buds develop slowly through a 
changing array of glorious dawn-like colors. It flow- 
ers consistently throughout the entire season. Called 
by the Duke of Windsor “The most beautiful rose 
in the world.” See this beautiful new rose in our 
fall catalog. 


al 


DAFFODILS. 


rieties 


20- sensational new va- 
formerly grown by connois- 
seurs and collectors only! Wayside 
makes these garden gems available in 
large quantities for general distribu- 


tion. They’re easy to grow, provide 
spring’s first real color beauty in 
your garden. Complete information in our new 


autumn catalog. 


LILIES. 

the first 

created 
across, 


Two magnificent new hybrids offered for 
New Bellingham Hybrid Lilies: 
by U. S. Dep't. of Agriculture, flowers 
gracefully shaped, in pyramidal clusters 20-30 
blooms each that perch atop stems 4 to 5 ft. high. New Hybrid 
Auratum Lilies: If you have grown and know thé Auratum lily, 
you will be astounded to see the great beauty and magnificent 
variations of the Hybrid Auratums. Lilies described and illustrated 
in our fall catalog. 


time! 


4 to 5 in. 


TULIPS, Ayacinths, crocuses, scillas from Holland! We are now 
receiving direct from famous Dutch growers choice selections of 
these gorgeous spring-flowering bulbs. Send at once for SPECIAL 
DUTCH IMPORT LIST—free! 


SEND FOR NEW AUTUMN CATALOG 
(number of copies limited) 


New daffodils! Nev hybrid lilies! Roses and unusual flowering 
shrubs as well as fine collections of iris, peonies and other hardy 
plants for autumn planting. Illustrated in true-life colors. Tested 
cultural instructions. it is necessary that 
you send 15¢ with your request, coins or stamps, to cover postage 
and handling costs. 


To be sure of your copy, 





Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 


























DDT 


DUST 25% 


(Acme DuraDusT) 


For spraying to control flies, mos- 
quitos, ants, wasps, fleas, bed bugs. 
Spray walls and screens of barns, ken- 
nels, and porches, using | Ib. of DDT 
Dust 25% to | gal. of water. Use dust 
in crevices to control cockroaches and 
other vermin in the home. 

For control of garden insects—leaf 
hopper, flea beetle, Jap beetle, cab- 
bage worm, potato bug—use spray or 
dust. Instructions on package. 

1 Ib. canister $1.00 
(1.15 postpaid) 
4 Ib. bag $3.25 
(3.50 postpaid) 
50 Ib. bag $35.00 


express collect 
No Cc. O. D 





Bug-a-Tac 
20°/, DDT Dust 


For Dogs and Household Use 
U. S. Army Formula 


1 Ib. package $2.25 
($2.40 postpaid) 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMAN INC. 


Madison Ave., near 59th Street 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





























LUTZ SUPERB PEONIES 


For over a generation we have been supply- 
ing the leading landscape gardeners with 
peonies and this is our introductory retail 
offer: For $5.00 we will send postpaid any- 
where in the United States, twelve peonies in 
red, white and pink, consisting of the world's 
best varieties, including such varieties as 
Festiva Maxima, Edulis Superba, Felix Crousse, 
Karl Rosefield and Sarah Bernhardt. Peonies 
are perennial, fairly free of disease, bloom 
better as they age and require little attention. 
Just plant them and watch them bloom. 
Every garden should have some peonies. 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


BOONVILLE, INDIANA 











DAFFODIL BULBS, 


BEST QUALITY 


Tennessee Valley Grown King Alfred can be 
supplied in quantities, also have a limited 
supply of the giant Lord Wellington. 


SAMUEL H. KENNEDY 
P. O. Box 2142 Knoxville 11, Tenn. 


LAVENDER MIST 


(Thalictrum Rochebrunianum) 

Many Showy Lavender Flowers on 4’ Stems. 
Graceful Cut Foliage. A new hardy Mea- 
dow-Rue for Summer bloom. For sun or light 
shade, moist rich soil. 

Vigorous Plants $.75 each, 3 for $2.00 Post- 
paid. 

Our New Enlarged Up-To-Date Catalog 
Ready In January. Free, Reserve Your Copy 
Now! 


—saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
maplewood, oregon HARDY Suahrs 





Peonies for Permanence 


By KatrHLeEN Marriace, (Colo.) 


there’s no flower to equal peonies. 
The same plant in the same place 
will inerease and bloom well for 60 years 
if the soil is rich. (How many of us have 
owned the same garden for 60 years?) 
In a spacious garden we may have 
masses of the large double fellows. A 
few excellent varieties both 
for garden and for cutting 
are — Pinks: WALTER 
Faxon, THERESE, MME. 
JuLES Dessert; Reds: 
Mary Brann, PHILIPPE 
Rivorre, Karu ROosen- 
FIELD; Whites: Le Cyane, 


Fv stability in a topsy-turvy world 


JUBILEE, FRANCES WIL- 
LARD, 
For the little intimate 


garden, and for decoration 
in small rooms, singles are 
delightful. Isant Guipvt, 
Henri Potin, NELLIE and 
the exquisite little Marie 
JACQUIN are all well worth 
owning. Nonarrangers ap- 
preciate their amiable ways 
—no massaging of stems 
or curling of petals. 


Culture? Any rich deep soil will grow 
peonies. They will tolerate shade of 
buildings, but they object to feeding in 
the same trough with trees, and they re- 
sent bedevilment of tree roots. The old 
rule is a safe one, 30 feet distance be- 
tween a Peony and any tree with a 6-inch 
diameter trunk, or larger. 


The peony Nellie blooming in Mrs. Marriage’s garden 








list of “best peonies today.” 


Medium Pink 


Martha Bulloch 

Mrs. Franklin D. 
velt 

Walter Faxon 

Lady Kate 

Sarah Bernhardt 


Alesia 


Roose- Mrs. 


Dark Pink 


Blanche King 
Mrs. Livingston Farrand 


Loren Franklin 
Tondeleyo 
Mary Auten 
White 
Mrs. J. V. Edlund 
Le Cygne 
Elsa Sass 


Mrs, A. M. 


Tourangelle 
Brand 


Hansina 


be of proven worth. 





TODAY’S BEST PEONIES 


Early this year a group of Minnesota peony growers compiled the following 
The group, which gave many hours of careful study 
to the problem, consisted of the following experts: 
J. F. Jones, C. R. Jenks, Howard Englund. 


Kelway’s Glorious 
Harry F. Little 

A. B. Franklin 
W. L. Gumm 

Dr. J. H. Neeley 


Margaret Lough 
Mrs. Frank Beach 


Flesh 
A. B. Franklin 


Red 
Lee W. Pollock La Lorraine hil; - a 
President Franklin D. Mrs. J. H. Neeley - oa, ere 
Roosevelt Alice Harding tuth Elizabeth 


Geo. W. Peyton 
R. A. Napier 


Marilla Beauty 


Light Pink 
Brand 


This list was selected from varieties which have been grown long enough to 
An equal number of the latest introductions are candidates 
for this Select Class, but it was felt that they should not be so listed until they 
have proved superior in competition at the American Peony Society’s shows. 
The complete list is to be found in the Society’s Bulletin for March, 1945. 


W. T. Coe, R. W. 


Jones, 


Myrtle Gentry 

Nick Shaylor 

Minuet 

Ella Lewis 

Walter Lindgren 
Auten’s Pride 

Mrs. W. L. Gumm 
Milton, Hill 

Therese 

Victory Chateau Thierry 


King Midas 

Mary Brand 
Longfellow 

John L. Crenshaw 
W. E. Blanchette 
Sir John Franklin 
Mark Twain 

Mrs. Bryce Fontaine 
Matilda Lewis 
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Flower Grower @ October, 1945 

















Liles 
FROM JUNE TO OCTOBER 


AURATUM. The gold-banded lily. August. Ea. $1.00, $1.25, 
Doz. $10.00, $12.50 
BRENDA WATTS. New grenadine-red hybrid. July. Ea. $1.50, 





Doz. $15.00 

CANADENSE. Our native Meadow lily. July. Ea. 25c, Doz. 
$2.50 

FIRE KING. Brilliant flame-colored hybrid. July. Ea. $2.75, 
$3.50 


| 

FORMOSANUM. Slender fragrant white trumpets. Sept., Oct. | 
Ea. 45c, Doz. $4.50 

GREEN MTN. HYBRIDS. Splendid new race of white trumpet 
hybrids. Late July. Ea. 80c, $1.00, Doz. $8.00, $10.00 

HENRYI. Soft orange-yellow nodding blooms. August. Ea. 75c, 
$7.50 

MRS. R. 0. BACKHOUSE. Ivory Turk’s Caps flushed with gold 
and mauve. Ea. $3.00, Doz. $30.00 

REGALE. The magnificent July-flowering trumpet lily. Ea. 40c, 
60c, $1.00, Doz. $4.00, $6.00, $10.00 

SENECA. Soft reddish-apricot outward-facing blooms. Late 
August. Ea. $2.00, Doz. $20.00 

SPECIOSUM RUBRUM. White, flushed with pink and crimson. 
Late August. Ea. $1.50, Doz. $15.00 

SUPERBUM. The American Martagon. Ea. 35c, Doz. $3.50 


FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPTS OF 25c 
Partial list on request. 


Sandyloam 


Alan and Esther Macneil 
NORTH SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 


———_— ee 

















Lilacs are. a part of our 
heritage from the past. Like 
some books, they are familiar 
yet beloved all the more for 
being known to everyone. For 
Lilacs have the ‘common touch” 
—they are neither too grand for 
the simplest planting nor too 
ordinary for the most formal 
garden. It is doubtful whether 
any shrub spells “home” more 
forcefully than the Lilac. 






























Fragrance makes the Lilac an 
outstanding favorite for cutting. 
A bouquet fills a room with the 
very essence of spring. The 
plants are large and sturdy 
enough to form a good back- 
ground in a shrub border, and 
as a hedge along boundaries 
they are a welcome substitute 
for fences. Foundation plant- 
ings are livened by Lilacs all 
season long. 


OUR LILAC BOOKLET 


will be sent FREE within a 500- 
mile radius 




















FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Pa. | 












HARDY PHLOX 


About the Showiest 
Perennial there Is 


Af 





18 plants for $6.00 


For Immediate Delivery 


You can add zest to your summer garden 


with PHLOX—and the more the better. 


Brilliancy of color and long season of 
flowering make PHLOX one of the most 
desirable of Perennials. 


This collection includes 3 plants from 
each of the following 6 varieties. 


COMMANDER KOEHL 


Dark blood-red. Large clusters of strong tall stems. 
Individual flowers large, keeping their color in heat 
and rain. Flowering July and August, 2!/2 feet high. 
40¢ per plant, $4.00 per doz. 


LEO SCHLAGETER 


Brilliant carmine with darker center; large trusses and 
a vigorous grower. 40¢ per plant, $4.00 per doz. 


LILLIAN 


Very soft pink variety with pale blue eye which en- 
hances its beauty to a great extent. 40¢ per plant, 
$4.00 per doz. 


MARY LOUISE 


Large heads of pure waxy white flowers. Individual 
flowers very large, the best white flowers to date. 
Good grower with clean foliage flowering August and 
September. 2!/2 to 3 feet high. 40¢ per plant, $4.00 
per doz. 


SALMON BEAUTY 
A rich salmon pink with large white eye. Very soft in 
tone but positive in effect. The individual flowers 
are |'/, to 2 inches across and the plants attain a 
height of about 30 inches. 50¢ per plant, $5.00 
per doz, 


THOR 


Deep salmon pink, suffused with a scarlet glow, some- 

what lighter in mass effect than General Chanzy. Has 

— gardenesque value. 40¢ per plant, $4.00 per 
o2 


All prices listed above f.0.b. Madison. 


BOX 15, 
MADISON, N. J. 





Specialists in Chrysanthemums, 
Roses and other Perennials 
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Tulips in Bloom at our Mile Front Bulb Farm, Islip, Long Island, in May 1940 


HIGH QUALITY FLOWER BULBS 
Dither Hike > Grid Sn Aton 


AMERICAN — ENGLISH — 


We are frequently asked by our clients where some 
of the varieties of Bulbs we offer in our catalog for Fall 
Planting are grown. Our answer is “Where they can be 
best produced.” Soil and climate are essential, but ex- 
perience and knowledge on the part of the grower are 
also very important. 

When Holland was invaded by the Germans in May 
1940, Bulbs from this source were shut out. The principal 
varieties affected were tulips, hyacinths, crocus, scilla 
siberica, snowdrops and other miscellaneous varieties. 

Fortunately, in 1940 England shipped 15,000,000 tulip 
bulbs to this country. The growers of Lincolnshire were 
urged by their government to ship “Bulbs for Bombers” 


> 


FRENCH — 


AND DUTCH GROWN 


and they did, shipments reaching a peak of 40,000,000 
tulip bulbs in 1942. 

America, too, began growing tulips in a large way, and 
by 1941 was producing 15,000,000 bulbs in Oregon, 
Washington, Michigan, and Long Island. 

Stumpp & Walter Co. has always offered the highest 
quality bulbs obtainable, whether foreign or American 
grown. For the first time since 1939 we are able to import 
French and Holland Bulbs, which our. foreign growers 
assure us are of the same high Exhibition quality as in 
the past. 

We are delighted, therefore, to be able again to offer 
the most extensive list and the finest varieties of imported 
and domestic bulbs in this country. 


Where the Bulbs Offered in Our Fall 1945 Catalog Come From 





- Alliums (America) 
Alstroemeria (America) 
Amaryllis (America) 
Anemones (America) 
Babiana (America) 
Bletilla (America) 
Brodiaea (America) 
Calochortus (America) 
Camassia (America) 
Chionodoxa (Holland) 
Colchicum (America) 
Crocus (America) 
Corydalis (America) 


Suburban Stores: 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Cypripedium (America) 
Eremurus (America) 
Frythronium (America) 
Freesias (America) 
Fritillaria (America) 
Gladiolus (America) 
Hyacinths Dutch (Holland) 
Hyacinths French Roman 
(Bermuda) 
Iris Bulbous (America) 
Lachenalia (America) 
Leucojum Aestivum (America) 


Leucocoryne (America) 

Lily Bulbs, Calla (America) 

Lily Bulbs, Hardy (America and 
France) 

Lily Bulbs, Easter (Bermuda and 
America) 

Lily of the Valley Pips (America) 

Muscari (America) 

Narcissi-Daffodils (America and 
Holland) 

Ornithogalum (America) 

Oxalis (America) 


The above varieties of Bulbs are all offered in our Fall Bulb Catalog 


If not on our mailing list, please write for a copy. 


Stim 6 ahr 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F, New York 8, N. Y. 


Ranunculus (America) 

Scilla Campanulata (America) 

Scilla Siberica (Holland) 

Snowdrops (Holland) 

Sparaxis (America) 

Trillium (America) 

Triteleia (America) 

Tritonia Crocata (America) 

Tulips (America, England and Hol- 
land) 

Veltheimia Viridifolia (America) 

Winter Aconite (Holland) 

Zephyranthes (America) 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I 














BRYOPHYLLUMS 


They're fascinating plants for winter windows, 


little greenhouses and southern gardens 


LANTS lumped under the name 

kalanchoe are not easy to pigeon 

hole. They are frequently referred 
to as succulents, but some of them are 
not succulent. They cannot all be labeled 
greenhouse plants for, though in cold 
climates they must be grown under glass, 
they run riot in gardens of the temperate 
zones. One cannot bunch the whole lot 
of them under the heading of perennials, 
for plants which are persistent in warm- 
weather gardens may turn out to be an- 
nuals when grown where the weather is 
severe. I have even heard them ealled 
cacti—but there isn’t a cactus among 
them. Kalanchoidew is the name of the 
class to which they all belong, whether 
they are kalanchoes, bryophyllums or 
kitehingias. 

First I would like to get Kalanchoe 
blossfeldiana (which also goes by the 
name of K. globulifera var. coecinea) 
out of the way, for, though it is one of 
the best known, it is one of the least 
interesting. Its flowers, which are tiny 
and unimpressive in shape, are gay 
enough to have captured the attention 
of the public, but there is nothing strik- 
ing about its leaves; and foliage is one 
of the outstanding features of the 
Kalanchoidew. Kalanchoe blossfeldiana 
is a bushy little species with small searlet 
star-shaped flowers - and _ red-tinged 
leaves. It is one of the kalanchoes 
grown by the thousand from seed or 
slips for the Christmas trade and is often 
treated as an annual. _K. flammea is 
similar in appearance and also floods the 
florists’ winter windows. These two 
kalanchoes are short lived, but, because 
they are so much in the limelight during 
the holidays, they should be ineluded in 
any article on Kalanchoidex. _ 

True kalanchoes have upright or erect 
flowers; the blossoms of bryophyllums 
and kitchingias are pendent. The name 
bryophyllum means sprouting leaf, and 
many bryophyllums increase by develop- 
ing tiny plantlets along the notches at 
the edges of their leaves. Because of 
this facile custom of multiplication there 
are more bryophyllums among the Kal- 
anchoidez in eultivation than there are 
kitchingias or kalanchoes. B. tubiflorum 
(known also as Kalanchoe tubiflora and 
K. verticillata and, in southern Cali- 
fornia called “Hollywood Palm”) and B. 
fedtschenkoi both go in for this odd 
method of fecundity. The leaves of B. 
tubiflorum, a very common species, are, 
as its name implies, tube-like.. They are 


By Lester Rowntrer, (Calif.) 


in various shades of green and thickly 
mottled with purple-brown; at the tips, 
where the tubes close, are three minute 
points, and small pseudo-bulbels develop 
on these tips, fall to the ground and 
quickly take root. Some of my volunteer 
B. tubiflorum have marched off and 
formed a colony at the edge of a little 
eanyon below my hillside. This species 
does not form side stems and my forest- 
like little plantation is composed of erect 
stems, some of them over three feet high, 
rising from a ground peppered with 
thousands of young plants. From Christ- 


Branches of Bryophyllum fedtschenkoi grow indoors without water. 





mas until the end of March the straight 
stems are capped by flower clusters six 
inches and composed of waxy 
erimson-red_ bells, one and_ one-half 
inches long which make an impressive 
showing. 

Wherever you live you can’t go wrong 
by choosing B. fedtschenkoi. It has dis 
tinctive flowers and foliage, can easily 
be kept within bounds, and clings so 
fondly to life that a eut branch will 
grow and produce young without bene- 
fit of water or soil. I know one plant— 
if a severed branch may be called that 


across 


Notice air roots 
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—which was picked six months ago and 
continues to perform admirably in its 
stone-cluttered platter. There it retains 
the luster of its leaves and blossoms, 
hatches its young and dominates its 
corner of the living-room like some 
dignified member of the family. 

The wax-like foliage of B. fedtschen- 
koi carries lovely lavender shades flushed 
‘with pale tones of blue and pink and 
edged with pointed scallops: The flower 
tubes, borne in small clusters, are sal- 
mon-pink with burnt-orange in the pink. 
They are fitted into violet-gray calyx- 
tubes which extend half-way down the 
dell. Shades of mauve-gray and laven- 
der run through the whole plant and the 
stem is a lovely gray-pink. Wind and 
exposure intensify the color, while in 
dense shade the plant may assume an 
almost ashy hue and sometimes shows a 
tendency to droop. When uncontrolled, 
it may reach two feet in height but it 
is never as scraggy as some Kalan- 
choidew become, because it has many 
side branches and its stems are clothed 
with closely ranked leaves. My own 
plants, which are outdoors and take care 
of themselves entirely, perpetuate by 
developing babies around the dropped 
leaves as well as by tiny plantlets which 
appear on various parts of the parents, 
fall to the ground and take root. 

Bryophyllum aliciae (Kalanchoe ali- 
ciae) is a special pet of mine, even 
though it keeps cropping up in unex- 
pected and often inconvenient places. 
It gets into the potting soil, coming up, 
unless this is sterilized, with choicer 
seedlings and threatening to overpower 
them. Like many of the taller species, 
this one needs to be nipped if it is to be 
kept low and wide, for it is naturally 
an erect two-foot plant without many 
side stems. Nipping should be done 
when the plant is only a few inches tall, 
and just above the two opposite leaves 
occurring at that point at which you 
wish the branching to happen. If you 
require a low spreading plant, the side 
branches may be bent to the soil and 
layered. This is a good method to use 
when B. aliciae is grown in a wide con- 
tainer and I have also had interesting 
results with this subject layered as a 
bank covering. 

I consider B. aliciae one of my best 
Christmas flowering plants and it has 
a very long blooming season. The leaves, 
which get to be over six inches long, are 
thick and so soft with hairs that they 
are like felt to the touch. Pendant one 
and one-half inch flower-bells cap the 
stems. These are what the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society color chart calls dark 
jasper red; the interior of the bell is 
golden, the whole flower is veined with 
dark red and covered with tiny soft 
hairs, and the pretty box-shaped calyx 
is russet-green. 

Bryophyllum uniflorum (Kalanchoe 
uniflora, Kitchingia uniflora) is a 
charmer and ‘can be used as a hanging 
pot plant or as a garden creeper in the 
shade. Though it is sometimes called 
Kitehingia uniflora, the fact that the 
anthers are attached below the ovaries 
makes it a bryophyllum. In its home 
in Madagascar it grows on trees, its 
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many trailing stems streaming from high 
branches. The stems are covered with 
pairs of fleshy little leaves the shape of 
not-quite-round pancakes, and _ roots 
develop on the stems as they lengthen. 
At the tips the blossoms occur singly or, 
in spite of the specific name, in sprays 
of from two to five. These inflated 
flowers, the shape of four-sided one- 
inch urns, may be wine-pink, crimson- 
lake or peony-purple with more or less 
violet or pink in them. They appear 
in January and last through May, and 
in June the seed pods are filling. This 
species will stand less sunshine and 
cooler conditions than most of the 





A leaf of Bryophyllum, laid on moist sand, 
forms little plants at the leaf notches. Each 
one will make a separate new plant 


Kalanchoidex and is easier to grow in 
an enclosure where the air is moist. 

Kalanchoe tomentosa probably has 
the loveliest foliage of all the many 
Kalanchoidex. This leaf is three inches 
long, the shape of a shallow canoe, nar- 
row and bluntly pointed. It is very 
thick, matted with white wool-like hairs, 
and the top.half is delightfully blotched 
along the edge with rich brown. The 
flowers take second place, being pos- 
sessed of no striking beauty. Because 
K. tomentosa is slower growing than 
some and because it has a closer habit of 
growth, it makes a good subject for pot 
use, 

The Kalanchoideew have numerous 
methods of perpetuating themselves. 
They all slip easily, they all bear seed, 


and, to be on the safe side, many of 
them bring forth young on their flower 
heads and other trappings. Good-look- 
ing Bb. daigremontianum (Kalanchoe 
daigremontiana) sprouts an even row of 
chicks all along its saw-edged leaf. 
Kalanchoe beharensis, the giant of the 
clan, and Kalanchoe tomentosa, both 
produce infants on their roots. Kalan- 
choe synsepala sends out four long 
string-like runners ‘each with a full- 
fledged babe attached to its tip. Two- 
foot Kalanchoe thrysiflora is often pro- 
pagated by cutting up a flower stem be- 
fore it blooms, one node to a eut, getting 
a plant from edch node. Bryophyllum 
aliciae goes in for offspring at the base 


of its leaves (sometimes these are very 


large before they drop) and the mature 
flowerheads fairly bristle with the next 
generation, nestled in cozy clusters at 
the axils of the flower stems. As the 
flower-bells shrivel and die, the young, 
feeling parental support withdrawn, fall 
to the ground to take up life on their 
own. Bryophyllum fedtschenkoi’s in- 
crease springs from bright green rosettes 
which range around the leaf-rim, and 
little blue-gray leaf-buds sprout pink 
thread-like roots while still on the plant 
or after they fall. 

Growing various members of Kalan- 
choideew is a fascinating outdoor or in- 
door sport. If you grow from seed, use 
finely screened sand and peat, the sand 
in predomination. Barely cover the 
seed. Sand is the medium for leaf 
sprouts, cuttings and bulbels. Keep 
these in the light but not in strong sun 
until the little plants are well developed, 
and never over water. Most of the 
Kalanchoidex are well suited to dry rock 
gardens in temperate climates and go 
splendidly with drought-loving sedums, 
echeverias, zauschnerias and mesembry- 
anthemums. Do not give the potted plants 
much water and most of them need 
plenty of sun. Drought helps bring 
color to the foliage, encourages red in 
stem and leaf-edging; it gives grayness 
to the green of the leaf and intensifies 
such décorative tendencies as splashes, 
dots, mottles, sheen or hairiness. 





| The Bulletin Board 


LIME AND FERTILIZER IN RELATION TO 
BuLacKSPOT OF ROsEs. 

This bulletin is a discussion of an 
experiment conducted at the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station to de- 
termine the effect of certain fertilizers 
on the resistance of roses to blackspot. 
Charles Mallerin’s claim in 1938 (“How 
I Control Blackspot”. Ann. Amer. Rose 
Soe. 23: 149-52) that he had controlled 
blackspot through the use of a fertilizer 
containing specified amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, together 
with fungicidal sprays, was made the 
basis of a test, while other tests used 
potash treatments below and above the 
level recommended by Mallerin. While 
the results were not conclusive, indica- 
tions were that the quantity of potash 
used did not affect the occurrence of 


blackspot and, further, that the amount 
of potash recommended by Mallerin was 
excessive when applied annually to well- 
prepared, mulched rose beds in Virginia. 
The study also supported the growing 
belief that, within reasonable limits, lime 
does not affect the growth of roses or 
the development of blackspot if the soil 
to which the lime is added is high in 
organic matter and in good mechanical 
condition. There was a_ significant 
difference in the behavior of the several 
varieties, and results indicated that the 
degree of resistance of a particular 
variety was of greater importance than 
the excessive use of potash as a fertilizer. 
Bulletin 368, March, 1945, of the Vur- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia 
Agriéultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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fountain-Laurel Borders=4 


EW suburban home owners would 
not weleome an opportunity to cut 
down the upkeep on their grounds, 

while retaining a good appearance, but 
when I tell friends that their expenses 
ean be halved and the appearance of 
their lots improved, they are frankly 
incredulous. 

I then quote the experience of a friend 
who some five years ago purchased a 
country place of one and one-half acres. 
The house stood about mid-way on the 
lot, and the borders had been planted 
with several varieties of hardwoods and 
evergreens. The trees were thick enough 
to shade the ground so that grass and 
flowers could not grow. The result was 
untidy borders. The balance of the prop- 
erty was in lawn, expensive to maintain. 

The problem was solved by planting 
all borders to a depth varying from 25 
to 75 feet with Mountain-laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia). The initial expense was fairly 
heavy, but the established plants needed 
no attention and converted an untidy 
and unaitractive location into a border 
that was beautiful summer and winter. 
The foreground was planted with pachy- 
sandra. The deep borders cut down the 
lawn area, reducing upkeep by fully 
one-half. 

Before planting, my friend studied 
government bulletins and laurel plant- 
ings on private estates. Too often he 
found garden specimens tall and spind- 
ling, with little, if any, bloom. He dis- 
covered that there were three types of 
Mountain-laurel on the market. 

The first was collected from its native 
woodlands and shipped direct to the pur- 
chaser. These plants arrived with large 
showy tops but miserable root systems, 


and if 20 per cent of the plants sur- 
vived it was unusual. 

The second type was sold by dealers, 
who cut back 3- to 4foot plants and 
developed a 1- to 2-foot crown. This 
process takes several years, but results 
in a root system capable of supporting 


a much larger crown. Provided site, 
soil and method of planting are favor- 
able, the plants grow thick and bushy, 
whereas larger plants cost more, are ex- 
pensive to transport and do not trans- 
plant so well. 

The third type is nursery grown laurel 
and is sold by many nurserymen. 

My friend selected the second type. 
3y buying root systems rather than 
showy tops, he sacrificed immediate ap- 
pearance, but results showed that his 
choice was wise and out of 400 plants 
not a single specimen was lost. 


The ideal location. On the small acre- 
age belonging to my friend we find 
laurel growing under the best possible 
conditions 150 feet from where it is 
growing under extremely poor condi- 
tions. On the first site the plants are 
magnificent—6 feet high and as thick 
at the bottom as the top. In fact, the 
growth is so compact that one does not 
see the mulch under the plants. These 
specimens’ grow beneath the outer 
branches of a large spruce, where they 
are shaded up to about 11 A.M. For 
the rest of the day they receive abund- 
ant sunlight. They are also completely 
sheltered from the wind by several 
smaller evergreens. A quarter-ton of 
leaves is added to the mulch each fall. 
Planted in humus and heavily mulched, 
they never dry out, no matter how dry 
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the summer, and go into each winter 
with moist roots. This is about the 
finest group of Mountain-laurel that I 
have ever seen. 

The second group, planted under a 
very large ash tree—a notorious soil 
robber—is exposed to heavy winter 
winds. Yet in spite of these adverse 
conditions, the plants are in better con- 
dition than 10 out of 12 laurel plant- 
ings on country estates. This is due to 
3 factors: they are partially protected 
in winter by a burlap screen; they are 
planted in humus; and they have an 
unusually heavy mulch of leaves. I was 
told that if this mulch were put on 
fresh today, it would be 8 feet high. 





Preparation for planting. Ninety per 
cent of the work on a laurel planting 
is done when the plants go in. Once 
properly planted, care is limited to an 
annual mulch. And since you must dis- 
pose of your leaves each fall, your work 
is no heavier than it would be without 
the laurel. 

Diligent search of government bulle- 
tins and inquiries of the old-established 
grower who furnished the plants fer my 
friend provided the following planting 
instructions. 

A well-drained soil is required. Clay 
sub-soil which does not drain well may 
be broken by mixing with screened 
ashes, small pebbles, sand or peat moss. 

All preparatory work should be done 
before the plants are delivered. Dig 
the holes 18 inches deep and 30 inches 
wide. In the bottom of each hole place 
a quantity of well-rotted leaves. Fol- 
low with a heaping shovelful of well- 
rotted wood. This rotted wood may be 
obtained in any woodland. Plenty of 
this material is a big factor in success. 
Have on hand a large quantity of 
swamp humus. This should be dried out 
and screened ; 40 to 50 pounds of humus 
to a plant is not too much. 

You are now ready for planting. Set 
the plant in the hole on the rotted wood 
and fill in round the _roots with the 
humus. After all plants are in, cover 
the ground to well out beyond the edges 
of the planting with at least a foot of 
leaves. If the location is exposed to 

(Continued on page 508) 


This deep border, which is predominantly 
Mountain-laurel, is set against spruce trees 
and Flowering Dogwoods. Heavy mulches 
of leaves maintain ideal growing conditions 
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White, fragrant blooms of Magnolia sieboldi have pink-colored 
stamen clusters in the center that look like strawberries 


Bull Boy, M. grandiflora, is one of the South’s most impres- 
sive evergreen trees but it’s not hardy enough for the North 


Magnolias | Have Known 


FIRST knew Magnolia soulangeana 

as a boy at my mother’s old home 

along the Susquehanna. It was a 
wide-spreading tree, which in spring, be- 
fore any foliage was produced, covered 
itself with great open pinkish flowers. 

When Breeze Hill came to be my al- 
most treeless and shrubless home, I 
wanted magnolias, and purchased, on 
‘ April 3, 1914, in a loeal department 
store, a plant of M. soulangeana with a 
ball of Belgian earth cunningly tied 
about its roots. I remember the occasion 
because of the difficulty I had in finding 
the same sort of soil for this little 89- 
cent tree that the Belgian nursery had 
given it. I had no accumulated leafmold, 
but by seraping under the old Norway 
spruces at Breeze Hill I found enough 
to give the foot-high plant a proper 
foundation. It grew right away, and is 
still growing, so that now, more than 
thirty years later, with a spread of not 
far from 20 feet, it goes 15 feet into the 
air and glorifies itself each spring, even 
if its flowers have close skating against 
the last frosts which sometimes brown 
them. 

I went after other Soulangeanas from 
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By J. Horace McFarLanp 


nurseries as time went on, and another 
noble specimen maintains itself, even 
against interfering Rugosa roses, to the 
glory of spring. Magnolia soulangeana 
is the easiest of all the members of this 
genus, which has produced trees and 
shrubs of high value in Asia and Ameri- 
‘a, but none native to any part of 
Europe. 

The other real trees in the family in- 
elude M. acuminata, the American Cu- 
cumber-tree of our northern forests, 
where it reaches to 100 feet of forest 
splendor, and certain less stately but 
still definitely interesting natives which 
will be considered later. Asia has sev- 
eral of these great magnolias, including 
M. obovata, denudata or conspicua, and 
the quite admirable M. kobus. These I 
‘cannot get to know by daily contact be- 
cause the Breeze Hill estate is too small. 

The Umbrella Tree, M. tripetala, is 
found along the eastern coast from 
Pennsylvania south, but that again is 
not in my Breeze Hill picture. The one 
one which I grew up to eall M. glauca 
and knew as the Sweet Bay because of 
its individual and extremely odorous 
white flowers, is now M. virginiana, and 


a shrub tree of great value and dis- 
tinction. In great park plantings and 
the like, one encounters at least a dozen 
distinct species, which are all hardy and 
handsome. One M. kobus borealis above- 
mentioned, blooms later than the others 
but most effectually, not beeause it has 
so many flowers but because they are 
displayed among lovely foliage on a tree 
which may be described as the almost 
ideal home tree—I have seen it maintain 
its dignity and beauty right next to a 
tall brick wall. 

I think the first magnolia after Soul- 
angeana that really excited me was M. 
stellata, which was talked about for a 
while as M. halliana, and which Dr. 
Bailey calls Starry Magnolia. My first 
Stellata came from Ellwanger and 
Barry, that great Rochester, N. Y., firm 
which planted all eastern America, in 
1910. Despite its disposition to have 
its flowers pinched by a late frost, this 
magnolia continues as a truly splendid 
spring-flowering beauty. I used to think 
it was the very first to bloom, but now I 
discover that Salicifolia will race it for 
the first flowers and usually get there 
ahead, with blooms not quite so cleanly 











A plant for collectors is Magnolia watsoni, which opens its 


white flowers with the leaves, followed 


beautiful as those of the Starry Mag- 
nolia, but on a tree which, as I see it, 
is particularly commendable because it 
tends to go upward instead of outward. 
Lord Abereconway of England recently 
commented on this fine pure white 
bloomer, of which he seems to have three 
types—“‘one of somewhat | fastigiate 
shape with branches bunched together 
like a huge besom,” which is my rapid- 
growing much cherished Breeze Hill tree, 
and another of open form with spread- 
ing branches which I could not admit to 
my crowded magnolia corner. 

Lord Aberconway also ealls attention 
to two pink-flowering forms of M. stel- 
lata, one of which he has had since 1904 
with no variation from the deep pink he 
admires. 7 own attempt to get a pink 
Stellata was more disturbing than sue- 
cessful, because I bought it three times 
from nurserymen and found it usually 
turned to white flowers. In the last two 
years, however, one Bobbink and Atkins 
tree has really produced blooms which 
turn beautifully pink. I caution those 
who buy and plant this lovely thing that 
it needs room to spread, and that it is 
not a tree to be hidden in the shrubbery. 
About every third or fourth year it will 
be too ambitious and its flowers will be 
browned, as will those of the pure white 
variety, by the last frost. This won’t 
hurt the tree’s growth at all, however, 
—only the gardener’s feelings. 

After I had seen the magnificent 
enue of M. grandiflora at the Berck- 
mans’ home in August, Georgia, and 


by crimson 


fruits this is 


had diseussed its merits with Mr. 
Thrasher of Greenbrier Farms, I sue- 
ceeded in getting this harshly named Bull 
Bay of the South to grow vigorously in 
the Center Garden at Breeze Hill. I was 
perfectly willing to sacrifice anything 


Magnolia fraseri is a tree that is native from Virginia south; 
white flowered and 


fragrant, like many others 


to the spread of its abundant branches, 
but alas, Jack Frost rudely told me one 
winter that I was out of bounds, and 
wiped out the tree. Despite its failure, 
I am glad I had the experience of ac- 
(Continued on page 502) 


The Starry Magnolia is one of the first to unfurl its snowy white blossoms in spring 











Composts and 
Artificial Manures 


The backbone of good garden soil 


By R. Mitton Carueton, (Il.) 


HY bother to make a compost 

pile? \ Fundamentally, the an- 

swer is simple—it is the only 
means the gardener has today (except 
in unusual circumstances) of maintain- 
ing the fertility and productiveness of 
his soil. But when we venture into the 
fields of soil bacteriology, the theory of 
colloids, plant hormones and vitamins, 
soil structures and classification, to 
mention only a few of the complex sub- 
jects directly associated with the role 
of humus and other decayed vegetable 
matter, we are appalled by the magni- 
tude of a full understanding of this 
heap of rotting vegetation. 

Do not despise the compost pile as a 
mere heap of rotting leaves and stems. 
Instead, it is a chemical laboratory in- 
volving processes so complex that no 
one man can possibly know all about 
them. Even a survey of the combined 
knowledge of all specialists in these 
fields will serve only to suggest the 
astness of that which we do not know. 

But do not be frightened by this 
complexity. Fortunately, the chemical 
process which converts vegetable mat- 
ter into compost is automatic, though 
we can assist it by judicious modifiea- 
tions. I mention the complex nature 
of composting only to explain why it is 
possible for the faddist, the theorist 
and the promoter to seize upon a tiny 
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segment of this subject and eall it the 
whole thing. 


The nitrogen cycle. Basically, a com- 
post heap is a culture—it is a test tube 
in which we grow bacteria that feed on 
plant wastes, which they break down 
into less complex substances that are 
then available to higher plants. To 
grasp this fact is important, because 
everything we do to our compost heap 
should be done with the idea of keep- 
ing our bacterial tenants happy and 
working. The work of bacteria is part 
of a ehain which we eal] the nitrogen 
cycle, perhaps the most important sin- 
gle process in all life. If it were to 
cease, all the nitrogen in the world 
would be locked up in the proteins of 
dead organisms and all remaining life 
on this earth would starve for lack of 
this vital chemical. 

Let us see what these all-important 
organisms require. Before we go 
farther into the subject, we should un- 
derstand that a bacterium is actually 
a plant. True, it does not have flowers, 
leaves, chlorophyll, roots or many other 
organs of the higher plants. Still, it is 
a plant requiring food in soluble forms. 
This food mus: inelude nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash, just as do the 
mixed fertilizers we feed our garden 
flowers and vegetables. There must be 
plenty of nitrogen, a good supply of 





Most amateurs would not build such a 

large compost pile screened by an _ ivy 

covered wall, but what a rich storehouse 
a compost heap of any size can be 


phosphorus, and a modicum of potash. 
Certain minor elements are also 
needed, but these are present in most 
compost heaps if a little soil is added. 

Right here might be a good place to 
consider the claims of the advocates of 
‘‘natural’’ bacterial foods and ferti- 
lizers such as urine, manures, ete. 
Basically, all nitrate (inorganic) nitro- 
gen is identical chemically. Nitrate 
nitrogen is the form which stimulates 
greatest bacterial action. The difference 
between natural (organic) and chemical 
(inorganic) nitrogen lies to a consider- 
able extent in the vitamins and hor- 
mones, which are not present in the 
pure chemicals. 

When we feed bacteria with nitrate 
nitrogen plus phosphorus and potash, 
they multiply rapidly and attack the 
proteins and cellulose of plant wastes. 
But, say the advocates of ‘‘natural’’ 
fertilizers and cultures, you admit that 
hormones and vitamins are necessary. 
Where do you expect to gef them? In 
answer, let us remember that bacteria 
are plants, and as plants, they manu- 
facture both vitamins and hormones in 
large quantities (in relation to their 
body weight). For instance, vitamin 
B, has been proved to be absolutely 
essential to plant growth, yet is not a 
limiting factor even in alkaline soils, 
which theoretically should destroy this 
vitamin almost at once if it is applied 
artificially. Because it exists in the 
bodies of bacteria and is released, as 
they die, to the roots of the plants, 
these plants survive. 

Since bacteria go through their life 
eyele quickly (often in a matter of 
hours), the vital chemicals they con- 
tain are made available almost as soon 
as bacterial action begins. Since this 
is true, there is no good reason why the 
city man should have to put up with 
the mess and smell of organic manures. 

One distinct advantage of inorganic 
materials arises out of the nature of 
bacterial action itself. Practically no 
organie nitrogen is available at tem- 
peratures below 60° F., because most 
bacteria are inactive at lower tem- 
peratures and do not attack ‘the pro- 
teins in plant wastes until the weather 
is warm. A few species of bacteria, 
however, do work at low temperatures. 
A commercial eulture containing a 
larger-than-normal percentage of these 
low-temperature bacteria is available 
which can be applied to compost to in- 
crease bacterial action during fall, win- 
ter and early spring months. However, 
the manufacturers recommend feeding 
this culture with nitrogen to stimulate 
growth. By using available inorganic 
nitrogen, these species are encouraged 
and decay takes place during the cooler 
months of the year at temperatures so 
low that bacteria in natural manures 
are all but inactive. 

(Continued on next page) 




















Another very definite advantage of 
inorganic nitrogen is that we can con- 
trol the ratio of carbon to nitrogen, 
ideally 20 to 1, which determines how 
completely the bacteria will break down 
all the material in the pile. Even with 
the use of animal urine, perhaps: the 
most concentrated of the natural nitro- 
gen compounds, it would be all but im- 
possible to attain this ideal ratio. 


Practical application of compost 
theory. We can take either 3 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate or urea, or 5 
pounds of ammonium sulfate or sodium 
nitrate, and apply this amount of fer- 
tilizer to 100 pounds of dried leaves 
or straw, or to 500 pounds of fresh 
grass clippings or other moist vegetable 
matter. This should give us approxi- 
mately a 20-1 earbon-nitrogen ratio. 
If we add 5 pounds of superphosphate 
and 5 pounds of muriate of potash to 
the above, we will probably come about 
as close to an ideal mixture as is pos- 
sible outside the laboratory. [100 
pounds of dried leaves or straw is esti- 
mated to equal approximately 40 to 45 
cubie feet; 500 pounds of moist vege- 
table matter equals approximately 150 
to 175 eubie feet.—Ed. | 

Ideally, the compost pile should begin 
in spring, because the heat of early 
summer will stimulate bacterial action 
and breakdown, but, actually, we 
usually begin in fall, when we have 
plant wastes available. The home gar- 
dener will do well to start as soon as 
possible, and use every scrap of poten- 
tial compost that he can lay his hands 
on. Don’t despise bread crusts and 
stale bread, trimmings from vegetables 
end lean meat seraps, all of which 
will break down into a useful compost. 
Don’t use greasy garbage, such as salad 
greens with oil dressing, as this inter- 
feres with normal bacterial action. 
Heap on all weeds as soon as they are 
pulled (I have even used quack grass 
on the bottom layers where the shoots 
could ‘not reach light), and any thin- 
nings from the garden. 

The mechanies of making a compost 
heap are simple, but important. Again 
we must go back to bacteria for our 
reasons: part of the action of decay is 
carried on by those that must have air 
to work, while the rest of the process 
results from the group that works only 
if air is absent. In a crude way, this 
action was taken care of in the old 
manure pile when air was foréed out by 
heavy rains and drawn in again as the 
pile dried out. We ean hasten this 
process by turning the pile about every 
four weeks, so that the upper layers 
that have been exposed to air are on 
the bottom with air excluded. 

A compost pile confined in a frame 
or box—the only kind possible on a 
small city place—has definite advan- 
tages over the loose, unconfined heap. 
A bottomless box about 5 feet by 5 feet 
and 18 inches high is a convenient size. 
By nailing a long pole on each side, 
projecting to form handles, this frame 
can be raised as the pile grows. Bricks 
(Continued on page 502) 











Plant for Permanence .. . 
Arnold Crab 


By 


Henry E. Downer 


LOWERING cerabapples are 
among the most attractive of 
small trees from which to 
select a choice specimen for the 
front lawn, or to plant in extensive 
groupings for broader landseape el- 
fects. They’re endowed with desir- 


able qualities which should make’ 


them even more conspicuous in fu- 
ture plantings than they have been 
thus far. No other flowering trees 
‘an surpass them in profusion of 
bloom. The flowers show a nice range 
of color in lovely tints from white 
through pink to carmine, which 
makes them outstanding in the 
spring floral picture. In the fall 
most kinds are brilliant with clusters 
of small fruits in shades of yellow, 
orange, scarlet, and crimson. Then 
when leafless and bare of fruit, 
the picturesque arrangement of 
branches attracts attention. In 
hardiness they keep company with 
the apple. In size they are smaller 
than the standard fruit tree, but 
their habit of growth is more grace- 
ful and better adapted to ‘blending 
in with the usual woody garden 
occupants. 

Crabapples thrive in any good 
soil that is well drained, but seem 
to show a preference for soil that 
is somewhat on the heavy side and 
inclined to be alkaline. As befitting 
their tough constitution, the place 
chosen for them should be fully open 
to sun and breeze. They do not like 
to be crowded in with other trees 
and shrubs, and in a dank place 
soon go into a decline. Most of 
them blend well into the general 
landscape picture. When planted 
on a hillside or just a gentle slope, 
their good decorative features are 
displayed to especially good advan- 
tage. 

About 100 different kinds of erab- 
apples are growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum near Boston, Mass., and 
possibly more than half that num- 
ber may be found listed in the eata- 
logues of American nurserymen. 
From among so many kinds, a eon- 
siderable variation in habit and size 
of tree is obtainable as well as dif- 
ferences in color of leaf, flower and 
fruit. The dwarf of the group is a 
wide-spreading picturesque bush 
from 6 to 8 feet high in its typical 
form, but several kinds grow into 
shapely trees up to 30 feet or more 
in height. One or two have leaves 
of reddish-purple color. 





Flowers of Arnold Crab 


Where plenty of space is avail- 
able four or five or more kinds could 
well be selected for the sake of 
desired variety of form and coloring, 
but where there is room for only 
one, then the Arnold Crab, Malus 
arnoldiana, makes a strong claim 
for the honor of being first choice. 
This good looking little tree ap- 
peared as a chance seedling in the 
Arnold Arboretum just over 60 
years ago. It is considered to be a 
hybrid between Malus floribunda 
and M. baecata, and the combination 
of these two excellent kinds resulted 
in a very handsome offspring. In 
habit it makes a rather broad and 
bushy tree of mound-like outline. 
It is smaller than either parent but 
more closely resembles M.  flori- 
bunda, and usually does not exceed 
15 feet in height. It also takes after 
this parent in the profusion of 
flowers, and these being nearly twice 
the size the floral effect is even 
more outstanding. The buds are of 
deep rose color, and soon after they 
open the petals change from pink 
to white, which gives a very pretty 
picture during the color transition. 
The foliage is of good clean appear- 
ance and ends by turning a clear 
yellow at the end of the season. The 
fruit is also golden yellow, about the 
size of a small cLerry, and hangs in 
clusters for some time after the 
leaves have fallen. 

Few troubles are likely to mar the 
good appearance of this little tree. 
Egg masses of the tent-caterpillar 
should be looked for on the young 
shoots in late winter. 








Daylilies may be chosen by height for the foreground, 
middleground and background of borders. Selection should 
be made, further, to obtain a succession of bloom. Dauntless 
is the center of attraction here, as it is used in Mr. Seyler’s 
garden. Serenade bloomed first in this planting, followed 
by clear orange Midas, the last blooms of which are at left 


Photos courtesy Farr Nursery Co. 


Although daylilies do not resent moisture in the soil and 
around their roots, they cannot endure standing water over 
their crowns, and should not be treated as bog or aquatic 
plants. You may use them freely as accent plants or in 
naturalized plantings along pools and streams where they 
will create no end of beauty. Plants will not mind occasional 
flooding. Lovely summer-flowering yellow Patricia is pictured 


Daylilies prefer full sun, but they will thrive in half shade, 
such as that cast by a distant tree. Don’t plant them in full 
shade, however. Evergreens, which also like part shade, pro- 
vide an excellent background for daylilies. Here, the bird bath 
and figure are flanked with plants of the hemerocallis Taruga 


How to Make 
Garden Pictures 
With Daylilies 


By H. G. Sevier, (Penna.) 


T’S a time-tested fact that daylilies will adapt themselves 
to a greater variety of soils and climatie conditions than 
any other perennial. For this reason, this flower has 
gained great popularity in recent years, for by making 
careful selections from hundreds of named varieties avail- 
able, one may have bloom from spring to fall in a full range 
of colors from light yellow through orange and copper to 


Colorful in bloom, good foliage plants out of bloom—these two 
daylilies border the informal stone steps. Total cost for this 
improvement was two dollars, the planting is permanent since 
well-fed plants increase in size and beauty from one year 
to the next, and maintenance of the plants is practically nil 
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For permanence and minimum effort in maintenance, plant 
daylilies at least two feet apart. However, where necessary, 
do not hesitate to crowd them a little to get a desired 
effect in combination with other perennials planted against a 
pleasing background of upright shrubs and rich evergreens 





No desirable plant naturalizes any better than the daylily. 
One way to gain a naturalistic effect is shown here. Ophir is 
in the foreground, planted above a little stream. In such a 
location this daylily thrives on neglect. There’s opportunity 
in the average home grounds to create similar garden pictures 


salmon, pink, red and maroon. Not all can visualize a picture, except where it’s to paint new pictures that will please 
daylilies, however, make good landscape constantly shady or wet. If you don’t you. During, the last stages of bloom 
plants. Consider, therefore, our “eight like the first results, move them anytime is the ideal time to perform this task. 


point test” which is based on the thesis 





that the habit of a daylily plant is more 
important than the appeal of a few per- 
fect flowers. 


EIGHT DAYLILY TEST POINTS 





Plant daylilies at almost any time 1 


that the ground is open, using young 
plants or new divisions. Strip off old 2 


outside foliage and cut the rest back to 
six inches. To force vigorous new root 
growth, thin out severely the heavy, 
plump roots leaving only the youngest 


so that ground level is not more than 
one inch above the crown. Dig a large 7 
hole and spread out the roots before ¥ 
filling in with soil. Firm the soil well 
and avoid heavy winter mulches over fall 
planted roots, using a light airy cover. 

Group daylilies almost anywhere ‘you 





| 
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- The best daylilies have blooms which will not wilt, curl or Bleach during 


drought and heat. 

Blooms which remain open longer and do not close at the end of day. 

3. Blooms which are not hidden in the foliage, or reach too far above. 

4. Blooms which "clean" themselves, i. e., the wilted petals drop quickly, not 
remaining to detract from their successors. 

and most fibrous ones which should be 5. Stems which are neither too heavy nor too light for their type of bloom. 

cut back to four or five inches. Plant 6. Healthy and lush foliage which foils the bloom attractively and beautifies 

the garden continuously. 

Piants which are not tender to cold winters or resentful of tropical climate 

because of inbreeding. | 

8. Plants which bloom for a long season, dependably, freely and characteris- | 

tically for many years, without special care or attention. 








The new daylilies are bred so that the flowers will remain open 
evenings as well as in the hottest sun. When shadows deepen, 
these “stars of the twilight” remain to brighten the garden, or 
they may be cut for indoor use. “This is a July picture in which 
the dependable Dauntless, Ophir and Midas make the picture 


Among the best small and large flowered red daylilies are Port 
and. Dominion planted together in the left clump. A good 
companion for these is two-toned Bicolor, which is making a 
brilliant showing by the gate. Empire-yellow Soudan blooms 
in front of the sombre evergreen foundation planting beyond 





LITTLE ITEMS 
OF LIVELY INTEREST 


The Perennial Pea 


Has a Futtire 


By Rosert E. 


VERY time [I look at my 40- 
year-old hedge of perennial peas 
(Lathyrus latifolius), aflame with 

pink, cerise and rose flowers, in which is 
an intersprinkling of white, my wonder 
grows that the plant breeders have not 
taken this long-lived, useful species in 
hand and made of it a plant of notable 
economic importance. Its long flower- 
ing period, from about July 4 until mid- 
September, alone commends it. 

Perhaps the hybridists have tried and 
failed, just as long-continued attempts 
to improve the fleur-de-lis (Lris pseuda- 
corus) have brought little success. But 
I have searched diligently, and find no 
record of any attempt really to improve 
this ancient and dependable contributor 
of color to the midsummer flower garden. 

Quite aside from the possibility of 
breeding fragrance (the perennial 
“sweet” pea has no fragrance) and a 
greater color range into these rampant 
perennials by hybridizing them with 
their the true sweet peas 
(Lathyrus odoratus), is the even more 
fascinating prospect of an inter-generie 
cross with the garden pea or the field 
pea, with the end result a new erop 
plant comparable in importance to the 
perennial wheat evolved by Russian 


cousins, 


ALLEN, (N. Y.) 


plant breeders. A cross between La- 
thyrus latifolius and Lathyrus sativus, 
the edible grass-pea, followed by subse- 
quent selection and breeding, opens the 
possibility of a valuable new food or 
forage plant. 

My hedge of perennial sweet peas was 
first planted in 1900, and was probably 
given some attention for a year or so, 
and then the property was abandoned. 
[t remained neglected, until its reelama- 
tion in 1940 by the brutally simple 
process of mowing everything down with 
a seythe at intervals during the first 
summer. Besides the perennial sweet 
peas, the principal perennials to survive 
1) years of neglect and rugged winters, 
included several old varieties of phlox; 
four species of hemerocallis; the peonies 
Officinalis and Edulis superba; a couple 
of rudbeckias; Iris kaempferi, in both 
the purple and white forms; some old 
Siberian iris, possibly the species; two 
old varieties of tall, bearded iris; long, 
crowded rows of Narcissus poeticus and 
some old jonquils and Yucea flamentosa. 

Of all these, the perennial sweet peas 
seem to have had the greatest will to 
live, for the year after the reclamation 
by seythe, their robust glory was dis- 
played in a tangled hedgerow some 200 





To simplify the process of dilut- 
ing sprays to a required strength, 
the table below has been prepared. 
Use household measuring spoons, a 


Spray Dilution Table* 


graduate marked in fluid 
ounces or a graduated glass measur- 
ing cup to measure the amounts of 
spray material. 


glass 























1 fl. oz. = 2 tablespoonfuls (Tb.) 
1 cupful = 8 fl. oz. 
1 Tb. = 3 teaspoonfuls (tsp.) 





Amounts of spray material to use in the following quantities of water 
Recommended ss * — _ 
Dilution 
1 gallon 3 gallons 10 gallons 
1 to 50 2% fl. oz. 8 fl. oz. 1% pt 
5 Tb. 1 cup 3 cups 
1 to 100 1% fl oz. 4 fl. oz. 13 fl. oz. 
2% Tb. \% cup 1% cups 
1 to 200 4 tsp 2 fl. oz. 6% fl. oz. 
4 Tb. 34 cup 
1 to 400 2 tsp. 1 fi. oz. 3% fl. oz. 
3 Tb. 6% Tb. 
1 to 600 1% tsp. 4 tsp. 2 fl. oz. 
414 Th. 
1 to 800 1 tsp. 1 Tb. 124 fl. oz. 
3% Tb. 
1 to 1000 3¢ tsp. 2% tsp. 1% fi. oz. 
2% Tb. 
1 pint = 16 fluid ounces (fl. oz.) 


* From the Bulletin of the Chrysanthemum Society of America. 
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feet long, fronted by phlox and daylilies 


in variety. Since then, each year has 
seen them the same—a long, sprawling 
mound of color. 

Last year when I decided to plant 
some of the new hybrid hickories at in- 
tervals in the row, I was surprised to 
note that the heavy, fleshy roots, some- 
what alfalfa-like, had penetrated over 3 
feet through a heavy clay subsoil. The 
excavated subsoil was well marked with 
what looked like large worm holes, 
partly filled with the organic matter left 
from the decay of the pea roots that or- 
iginally made them. So the role of per- 
ennial sweet pea as a_nitrogen-fixing 
soil conditioner cannot be overlooked. 

This plant, furthermore, must be pal- 
atable stock food, for when cows break 
out of an adjacent pasture occasionally, 
they seem always to head straight for my 
perennial sweet pea hedge, where they 
browse with that detached contentment 
for which our modern kine are noted. 

Although Lathyrus latifolius produces 
seed in abundance in pods not notably 
different from the true sweet pea, it 
self-sows to only a limited degree, for, 
despite its age, my bank, or hedge, is 
now only about 8 feet wide and ob- 
viously developed from the two rows 
originally planted. Birds seem to be as 
fond of the seeds as squirrels are of 
nuts, and perhaps keep it under control. 

These notes are composed in the hope 
that some reader will rush forward with 
the information that perennial garden 
or field peas have already been evolved 
into a hardy perennial, and that I ean 
secure seed from some named source. 
Lacking that, I hope to hear that some 
plant breeder is already engaged upon 
the breeding project, or hopes soon to 
undertake it. Failing in both these 
hopes, I’ll reluctantly settle for definite 
information that improving Lathyrus 
latifolius has been tried and just ean’t 
be done. That, at least, will bring me 
peace of mind as I gaze at that gorgeous 
bumble-bee pasture and wonder why 
“someone doesn’t do something.” 


The Blackberry-Lily 


By Mary Larkin Cook, (Ind.) 


HE Blackberry-lily, Belameanda 
(Pardanthus) chinensis, resembles 
an iris in leaf, but in the second 


season from planting it produces beauti- 
ful red and orange spotted flowers that 
flare outward. The blooms are medium 
in size, and when they have faded elus- 
ters of blackberry-like seeds form in 
their place. I sow these under the old 
plants, and in two years they reach 
blooming size. It is very interesting 
to observe the resemblance to iris at 
first, then the appearance of the lilies, 
and finally the blackberries. This plant 
is said to come from China and Japan. 
It is three feet or so high, and after it 
is established it will take care of itself. 
It is nice in the rock garden; or it 
may be used in elumps in the hardy 
border. Few persons have ever seen 
it, but it deserves to be better known. 

















October Pointers 


By James S. Jack, (N. Y.) 


OOT erops such as beets, carrots 

and turnips can be stored in a cool 

lry cellar in boxes, baskets, barrels 
or bins made for the purpose. Mix the 
vegetables into sand and keep the sand 
damp by occasionally sprinkling it with 
water. Cellar window wells can be 
utilized for storage of vegetables, but 
cover them with a heavy mulch of leaves 
to keep out frost and a piece of tar 
paper to keep out rain. The vegetables 
can be reached from indoors through the 
window. Another method is to sink 
bushel baskets or barrels in the garden 
to within two or three inches of their 
tops. The protruding rim keeps out the 
surface water. Mix the vegetables in 
the baskets or barrels in such a way 
that you can conveniently reach any 
variety without having to remove half 
the contents. Cover the containers with 
a lid and a mulch of leaves, and piece 
of tar paper. Use no sand in storing 
vegetables outdoors. The ideal method 
of storage is to burrow into a natural 
bank of earth and make a miniature root 
cellar. 

Onions should not be mixed with other 
vegetables and do not put them into 
sand. The attic is an excellent place 
for them and they do not spoil by freez- 
ing. 

Tomatoes, squash, and pumpkin store 
best if spread out in a cool dry frost- 
proof room, attic or dry cellar. Green 
tomatoes spread out in boxes, on shelves, 
or in a coldframe will continue to ripen 
for several weeks after frost. 

Cabbages should be pulled out of the 
ground, turned upside down roots and 
all on a dry section of the garden, and 
then buried in leaves about two feet 


deep. 


Asparagus and Rhubarb. A heavy 
muleh of good manure in the fall will 
greatly improve asparagus and rhubarb. 
Any type of manure, cow, horse or 
chicken, is suitable. Mulch it over the 


plants, and dig it into the bed in the 
spring. 


New Lawns. If the weather is good, 
new lawns will make heavy growth this 
month. Run the lawn mower over them 
to make them thicken up more quickly. 


Old Lawns. Use a good lawn fertil- 
izer to feed old lawns. An application 
of arsenate of lead at the rate of 15 
pounds to 1,000 square feet will control 
Japanese beetle. Also, lead used in the 
fall controls summer grass by killing 
germination of the seed. 


Bulbs. Plant outdoor bulbs in Octo- 
ber. Borders and beds should be pre- 
pared by deep digging and digging in 
plenty of rotted manure and a liberal 
amount of bone meal. Dehydrated man- 
ures can be substituted for manure. 
Bulbs are rank feeders and the more 
generous you are with plant food the 
better will be the blooms. Plant the 
bulbs as soon as they arrive. Most bulbs 
require holes at least five or six inches 
deep. Most lilies should be six or seven 
inches deep, and a handful of sand in 
the bottom of the hole will check basal 
rot. It is well to protect bulbs planted 
in open borders, particularly narcissus, 
with a light mulch of hay, manure or 
leaves. Remove this mulch in early 
spring before growth starts. 


Naturalizing Bulbs. When planting 
small bulbs, such as crocus, snowdrop, 
seilla, grape hyacinth, in grass for 
naturalizing, make the holes five or six 
inches deep with a crowbar or a similar 
piece of metal. Have prepared a batch 
of screened soil that contains bone meal 
(one 8-inch potful to each bushel of 
soil). After all the holes have been made, 
using a stick pack some of the soil mix- 
ture into each hole. The bulbs should 


be planted about three inches deep, and 
then fill the holes and pack. 





Mulching. Mulch the perennial bor- 
ders, particularly new borders, with 
straw, hay or leaves for winter protec- 
tion, when heavy frosts threaten. Mulch 
Lily-of-the-Valley with rotted manure to 
assure improved flowers next spring, and 
cover strawberries with salt hay or other 
light mulch to protect them from heaving 
during the winter. Blueberries should 
have a heavy mulching of leaves. Because 
they are an acid loving plant they re- 
act to it quickly. This mulch is dug in 
around the plants the following spring. 


Dahlias. Before frost select and label 
dahlia plants that are free of disease. 
After frost cuts them down they should 
be lifted for storage. I prefer to lift 


them with some soil elinging to the 
roots. Turn them upside down in a 


coldframe for several days until they 
dry off and then store them in a cold 
cellar in boxes of sand precisely as you 
would store root crops. However, if the 
cellar is damp they can be stored on a 
shelf and the moisture in the cellar will 
prevent shrinkage of the tubers. 


Cannas. A cool dry cellar is best for 
storing cannas. Sufficient soil clings to 
their roots to prevent their drying out. 


Fall Leaves. I still say put the 
leaves in the compost pile for future 
plant food, but if you insist on burn- 
ing them be careful not to do it near 
shade trees. The heat from fires will dis- 
figure or even kill them. This is partie- 
ularly true of evergreens. 


Young Fruit Trees. To prevent rab- 
bits injuring young fruit trees during 
the winter months by eating the bark, 
circle the trunk with half inch mesh wire 
about 18 inches high. Have it loose 
enough to permit expansion of the trunk 
over a period of years. 


Chrysanthemums and Carnations. 
Continue to give chrysanthemums and 
carnations and other cool crops in the 
greenhouse plenty of air on good days. 
If the air is chilly be careful of cross 
drafts caused by air on two sides of the 
house. Cross drafts start mildew and 
it is difficult to combat on chrysanthe- 
mums. A fungicide spray gives some 
check on mildew when large flowers are 
opening. An excess of moisture causes 
petals to damp off. Therefore, do only 
essential watering. 


Repotting. When pots are filled with 
roots (to determine this occasionally 
knock one out) move the plants to larger 
pots to prevent stunting. Give them 
about a two-inch shift at a time; that is 
from a 24% to a 3% inch pot, 2% to 4, 
4 to 6, and for exhibition purposes from 
6 to 8-inch. Most plants are finished 
in six-inch pots. To overpot is to ask 
for trouble. 


Drainage. Drainage is necessary in 
pots larger then three inches in order 
to prevent the soil from leaching to the 
bottom of the pot, thereby clogging the 
drainage. Use bits of broken pots to 
cover the hole, and then a small amount 
of rough material such as half rotted 
leaves or even rotted manure. 
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4uguin paintings inspired Mrs, Cole to 
ike this composition in bold Tahiti colors 


The plastic silhouettes hold a bouquet 
which belongs at the base of arrangement 


By Dorotuy BIDDLE 


and DoroTHEA BLOM 


BOUT eight years ago an Interna- 
tional Flower Show in New York 
eontained a garden work shop. 

The exhibit was a high spot of the show, 
but it stood for something more—with 
it Mrs. M. Cochrane Cole made her debut 
in the flower show world. Almost im- 
mediately, she took her place with lead- 
ers in the field of flower arrangement, 
contributing her own big, special share 
to the development of this art. 


Rugged textures of the flowers, fruit and 
accessories, suggest Argentine harvesters 


Mrs. M. Cochrane Cole, whose imaginative 
arrangements have brought her wide fame 


Why did Mrs. Cole bounce to the top 
so quickly? The answer lies in Mrs. 
Cole’s background. Designing is second 
nature to her. She had explored various 
fields of professional art before she be- 
came flower show minded. When she 
entered the field of flower arrangement, 
she found herself with a new material, 
but she was equipped with the training 
and the responsiveness to things around 
her that untrained arrangers overlook. 
The field of flower arrangement is 
greatly enriched when it attracts people 
who have made a business of producing 
steadily and in quantity the fresh and 

(Continued on page 504) 


Color and texture here match Valesquez’s 
portrait of the Infanta Dona Margarita 















More Bulbs 
Are Coming 


HE first bulbs to be shipped to this country from 

Holland since pre-war days arrived in New York, Sep- 

tember 10. More shipments are on the way and it is 
anticipated that tulips of all types, hyacinths, crocuses, 
daffodils and other lesser bulbs worth approximately three 
million dollars will reach this country in time for fall 
planting. During the war, tulip bulb production in this 
eountry increased rapidly, but never has the supply been 
large enough to meet the demand. Selection of varieties 
has been limited, too, and some classes, such as single and 
double earlies, were especially hard to get. Crocuses, Dutch 
hyacinths, Roman hyacinths, Madonna, Rubrum and other 
lilies were very scarce, but shipments of these bulbs from 








Europe are expected now. American daffodils for garden + | 
planting have been of high quality and plentiful in recent 


years. This has been true of bulbous irises as well. Thus 
bulb supplies are getting back to normal. 
time to make new plantings of the bulbs. 


Fragrant Dutch hyacinths in the popular 
colors, clear white, blue, lavender, scarlet, 
pink, and soft yellow, are available again 





Now is a good 





‘ 


» ©£ 


,* 


There is not much selection in Dutch crocuses this year—for the 
most part only blue, white, yellow and mixed colors—but enough 


bulbs can be had to make new plantings of this spring harbinger 


American growers can produce good tulip 
bulbs, too. Here’s a bed of Golden Harvest, 
a beautiful big yellow Cottage variety 


Photo courtesy Vaughan’s 


* 











To plant a new tulip bed, place bulbs, with 
labels, on prepared soil in groups as below. 
Then set bulbs with trowel or dibble 








rest on my hoe and, through the 
arch that leads from my vegetable 
garden to the flower garden, see a kalei- 
doseopie vision beside which an Iowa 
rainbow pales into insignificance. Al- 
most overnight, it seems, the Darwin, 
Cottage and Breeder tulips have burst 
into bloom, and they are beautiful be- 
yond deseription. Right at this moment 
I decide that if I could have but one 
flower in my garden it would certainly 
be tulips. 
I have been raising tulips for some 
twenty years, and being by nature a 


| | est spring in early May I can 


eep-Planted Tull 


By Levert L. Dotson, (lowa) 


lazy gardener, I early discovered that 
if tulips were planted deep enough they 
need not be dug every three to five 
years. I plant my bulbs from 10 to 12 
inches deep and never disturb them, and 
it is my conviction that deep planting of 
tulips can be done in any soil that will 
successfully raise perennials or roses. 
Good drainage is one of the most im- 
portant requisites. By deep planting, 
tulips may be put in the perennial border 
or among roses, where they put on a 
show of color before the later flowers 





bloom. Deep-planted tulips do not 
multiply to any great extent, the bulbs 
last longer than if they are planted 
shallow, and annuals can be planted over 
them without in any way disturbing 
them. I have had tulips blooming 
gloriously, in the same spot, for over 
fifteen years. 

Color combinations that can be worked 
out with tulips are innumerable. Great 
quantities are not necessary to make 
an attractive showing if the bulbs are 
planted in clumps of five or six, of a 
single color in a clump. You can have 

(Continued on page 508) 
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NEWS FROM 


CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Getting Ready for Christmas 


Christmas program—if you have not 

already done so. Here are a few ideas 
sent to me by clubs that have tried them 
out. 

First, since we are endeavoring to be 
democratic in the biggest sense of the 
word, and to be neighbors with people of 
all nations, how about a Christmas meet- 
ing devoted to Christmas around the 
world. You might have eight people each 
prepare a paper of ten minutes length on 
Christmas in eight different countries. 
How is that day celebrated in Norway, 
in Switzerland, in Holland, in Italy, in 
Mexico, in Russia, in Iceland, in Greece? 
Now please don’t write and ask me where 
you can find out all about these customs 

that is part of the joy of 
your notes! 

Garden Clubs of Syracuse, N. Y., have 
taken on the happy task of providing gifts 
for the people of the poorhouse of their 
community. In preparation for this, the 
gifts (which are limited to a definite 
amount, which might be a dollar or two 
or whatever the club decides) are wrapped 
in the most decorative packages the donors 
can make. They are placed on display at 
the meeting in mid-December, judged for 
their beauty, and then carried to their 
destination. Prizes are awarded for the 
best looking packages. The contents of 
the package may be one article, or many, 
as the donor desires. ; 

From Springfield, Ohio, Carrie M. Clarke 
sent me a box that proved to be most 
intriguing. She had in it a half dozen 
walnuts that she had painted all the colors 
of the rainbow. Red walnuts, blue ones, 
gold ones and silver ones, and I suspect 
that you’d laugh at the idea of bright 


| T’S not a bit too early to plan for your 


Next Year, Let’s 


OU cannot decide next winter that in © 


the spring you-will stage a tulip show, 
and expect to have a really fine show. The 
time to make plans for such an occasion 
is in the summer, or in the early fall, 
when you can get your plans all made and 
your schedule ready. Then the prospective 
exhibitors can plant things that they know 
will be good for exhibition purposes. It 
is a bit late—but better late than never. 
If you have not yet made plans for a 
tulip show, but have been hankering to 
have one for some time, start now. There 
is still time to order tulip bulbs, and to 
get them into the ground, for spring bloom, 
excellent varieties are now available. 
Atlanta has announced that The Atlanta 
Tulip Show Association will present next 
April the “first indoor tulip show in the 
United States”. It is to be spectacularly 
big and magnificent in every detail, with 
wonderful display gardens, showing thou- 
sands upon thousands of tulips in bloom. 
For the flower arrangement fans there 
will be classes showing the flowers used 
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preparing :; 


orange walnuts. But there they were. 
Out of the top of each stuck a two-inch 
piece of wire, by which you might tie 
these to your Christmas tree. When I 
came to examine carefully the gay wal- 
nuts, I found that each had been care- 
fully split, the kernel removed, and re- 
placed by a tiny package of seeds. The 
seeds were wrapped in wax paper and in- 
cluded with each packet of seeds was a 
scrap of paper with a little rhyme on it. 
The first I opened said: 


I’m Chinese balloon flower—not very new, 
But easy to grow, and perennial, too. 
Grandmother had me, why not you— 
Just let me show you what I can do. 


The wire that came out of the top of 
the nut was tied around the top of the 
wee seed packet. Mrs. Clarke wrote that 
she had made a quantity of these for the 
Christmas meeting of her club; had made 
a tree of pine branches, and hung it avith 
the «avalnuts, and each member, picking 
one, read it to the club. The idea was 
so happily received that many of the 
members made similar trees for their 
homes. ~ 

Mrs. Mabel Chadwick, in Anita, Iowa, 
says that her club instead of having a gift 
exchange at Christmas hangs a row of 
tiny stockings on a fireplace, and every- 
one who attends the meeting drops in a 
dime. With an attendance of 65 at a 
meeting, there was a nice little sum for the 
Red Cross, last year. 

Instead of having a display of doorway 
decorations this year, why not have a 
candlestick show? It is so easy to trans- 


port these decorations, and when they are‘ 


adorned for the holiday season, they are 
often very beautiful indeed. 


Have Tulip Shows 


for indoor decoration. There will be 
thirty table arrangements, fourteen lighted 
Easter windows—displays of all kinds to 
show the beauty of these chosen flowers. 
The show will be the fulfillment of the 
hopes and dreams of Mrs. J. J. Nicholson 
and her fellow members of the Tulip Study 
Club of Atlanta. Have you ever seen a 
dream growing? They will see_ theirs 
growing indeed. 

That is looking ahead. We might take 
a peep into the past, and say that Topeka, 
Kansas, held its twentieth annual tulip 
show last April, under the able guidance 
of Mrs, Robert Jones and Mrs. Horace 
Potter. An outstanding exhibit of this 
show was a replica, as far as it could be 
made, of the first show, of 1925. The most 
noteworthy entry in the first show was 
a large bowl of 92 named varieties of 
tulips... In sending the account of this 
year’s show to me, Mrs. W. B. Mills 
writes: “It takes a lot of hope and cour- 
age to put on a show.” Indeed it does, 
but few labors are more rewarding. 





Mrs. William H. Champlin, President of 
the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, will campaign for a Garden Club 
National Highway, planted as 
memorial. 


a living 


Keynotes of Service 


RS. WILLIAM H. CHAMPLIN, Pres- 

dent of the. National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, has prepared an outline 
which she calls “Keynotes of Horticul- 
tural Service to Home, Community, State”. 
This is especially made for 1945 and 1946. 
It is available from the office of the Na- 
tional Council, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
i. oe 

It would be an inspiration for any club 
to make this summary the subject of a 
meeting simply to discuss what the limit- 
less possibilities of garden club work are, 
and to find them organized for practical 
use. Dividing her outline into these 
headings, Home, Community, State, Mrs. 
Champlin presents ideas for years of pro- 
grams, and clarifies the work that garden 
clubs may do. Her personal message at 
the end of the outline is: 

“The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs Ine. has forty-one affiliated states. 
With conscientious horticultural service 
from 160,000 members, what a beautiful 
America it is in our power to create and 
maintain! The activating ingredient is 
faith—in ourselves, our horticultural 
stewardship and our country.” 


Eastern States Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show 


HE Second Annual Exhibition of the 

Eastern States Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety, to be held at the New York 
Botanical Garden, The Bronx, N. Y., 
October 26-28, promises to be the largest 
amateur show ever to be held in the East. 
The schedule, now available from Dr. 
Ernest L. Scott, 64 South Street, Bogota, 
N. J., contains 77 classes for both garden 
and greenhouse-grown blooms. The So- 
ciety’s annual meeting will be held at 
the Garden, October 26, and during the 
show over 100 new varieties will be in 
bloom in borders on the grounds. All 
chrysanthemum fanciers are welcome to 


exhibit and attend the meeting. 



























Brands PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST COLLECTIONS 


cA, Special Flower Grower Peony Offer 


Here are seven of the world's ee best Peonies, 
all Brand originations, that will please the most 
exacting. There are as good, but none better. 
Ella Christiansen, a large even-toned, deep pink. 
Jane Adams, something extra choice in finest white. 
Jean Cooperman, a beautifully formed, good medium red. 
Martha Bullock, the largest of all good deep pinks. 
Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, the best rich, deep, 
dark red. 
Mrs. Deane Funk, the best of pinks for 
basket work. 
Myrtle Gentry, every bloom perfect in 
light pink. 
A regular $25.00 Value for $20.00 


Special Flower Grower French Lilac Offer 


These are five of the world's best Lilacs, all 
doubles, in an assortment of colors that should 
make an ideal collection for the most exacting. | 
Charles Joly, the most dependable rich red purple. 
Edith Cavell, the best double white; long narrow panicles. 
Hippolyte Maringer, the thriftiest; beautiful violet to lavender. 
Olivier de Serres, largest and best in light blue doubles. 
Victor Lemoine, the finest lilac; immense; beautiful pinkish lavender. 

Regular Value, 2-3 ft. size, $17.00 

This offer, 14.00 























Regular Value, 3-4 ft. size, $21.00 
This offer, 17.00 Express Collect. 


B ran d P eony F arms, ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 
134 EAST DIVISION STREET, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


























FIELD GROWN CLUMPS 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Buy Mums the way the nurseryman does. These undivided clumps come 
just as they are dug from the field and will produce from 5 to 10 flowering 
stems next year. Just put them in the ground and mulch them when real 
cold weather comes, or better, plunge in a cold frame and reset new shoots 
next spring in your garden, ‘ 

Remember each clump will produce at least 5 flowering stems next 
spring that will cost you from 35¢ to 75¢ each if purchased then. 


SHIPPED POSTPAID—FROM OCTOBER 15th on. 








Each 3 for 
ALGONQUIN—Pompon, Early Brilliant Yellow...............cceeceeeces $.69 $1.75 
APRICOT SPORT—Cushion, Soft Apricot Yellow..............ecceeeeee 1.00 2.75 
AUTUMN LIGHTS—Daisy-Flowered, Glistening Bronze................. .69 1.75 
BARBARA SMALL—U. of Chicago, Pinkish-Lavender....... Senenaccace. Ce 2.75 
BRONZE CUSHION—Cushion, Bronze shaded rose...:.......... is wine 1.75 
CRIMSON SPLENDOR—Daisy-Flowered, Fiery Deep Crimson....... . 69 1.75 
DEAN KAY—Cushion, Clear Pinkish rose................. menubés a 1.75 
EARLY BRONZE—Button, Light copper bronze............. <a ee — 1.75 
EUREKA GIANT—Pompon, Large orange bronze.............. bees . 1.50 4.00 
FREDA—English, Clear Pink............eceeeeees 75 2.00 
Sot DED Cuenietooe an, Giant golden yellow . 1.00 2.75 
ROCKNOLL NURSERY, Morrow Ohio ) ~ ushion, Lemon Yellow..... how 1.00 2.75 
. ks “4 ’ GRENADIER—Daisy-Flowered, Shaggy bronze................. EO 1.75 
Please ship me the collections of Field Grown Mum HARMONY—U. of Chicago, Red, Bronze yellow blend....... caeawe sae 2.75 
Clumps checked below, Postpaid. HARBOR LIGHTS—Pompon, Yellow and primrose....... ; Se 2.00 
CRENE—Pompom, Clebr white... ...0ccccccccccccccccces sievsndeghenapiae. Tae 1.75 
oO 5 OUTSTANDING POMPON MUMS.............. $3.25 JUDITH ANDERSON—Button, Best dwarf yellow..............+--++5. -. 69 1.75 
. ie 7 i KRISTINA—Daisy-flowered, American Beauty Red...............ee0e+00 -69 1.75 
1 each of Ruby Pompon, Judith Anderson, MRS. P. S. DUPONT—Pompon, Salmon Peach............- weeenans ae 1.75 
Mrs. P. S. Dupont, Serene, Eureka Giant MT. RANIER—Pompon, Outstanding white............--+e+eeeeeeeceeeees 75 2.00 
ieee . er PROF. SAM WILLISTON—Cushion, New scarlet red.......-...+00+465 . 1.50 4.00 
oO 3 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MUMS........... $2.50 DOR ER ANT ee Dee Fave PULIMC. occ cc cccccesccccccscecsce = +. 
: ' . ares —- , —Daisy-flowered, Salmon Pink..........600+seeeeeee> sa ‘ 
FF ene - Harmony, Barbara Small, Wm. Ge WERE wenn Meste deer Pad....0........ccccccecccccesesss AD 1.75 
-ongianc nUBY Penton: Late bronzy _- Sa besonenap eer Se = 2 
—_ = —_ seal . ne —Pompon, Brilliant ruby red........c.seeeeeeeeeeeenenes é . 
oO 8 SPECTACULAR ENGLISH MUMS............. $2.50 SANDY BITCHIE—English, ons Nn Rr en errr a 1.08 278 
oF: Se ‘reds G Ste ard —Cushion, Early red.......esccsccccscecceeseeeesesenes A . 
my a ates —. a SALMON FREDA—English, Soft Salmon Pink..... cbierconeccdentesesaee -75 2.00 
ii ’ Seat We pert ee Pompon, Yellow and bronze........-.+-+++e+56 ‘ = bed 
" ion ane ” 7 . 4 —Pompon, New snow white........ccccescercereceeeereesenecees P . 
[) 5 SHOWY CUSHION MUMS................-+.+: $2.50 WHITE CUSHION— Cushion, DCRR AMIRD. .,:.,cacn tana der tieorsavens 3 4.78 
ac 3 ze, White, Yellow Cushi s, Sante ° —U. of Chicago, Deepest Yellow.......----seeeceeeenuns ‘ 5 
tiser daa tae Kay Pee Oe ree tere YELLOW CUSHION—Cushion, Yellow and cerise.......-. ss secesecececces -69 1.75 
é YELLOW DEAN KAY—Daisy-Flowered. Cushion, Straw Yellow.......... -69 1.75 
ALL 4 Above Collections—16 Clumps in all...... $10.00 
i” . ORDER FROM THIS AD—CHECK VARIETIES WANTED 
AE ssne cinerea coos Catemiuiayremaes Masia. ROCKNOLL NURSERY 
EET OOP ON PEPE ECT EE FER eee MORROW, OHIO Formerly Foster, Ohio 









































—Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


"AD "AD e 





a) 


No Longer Bloom 


a) 


We have always had a large num- 
ber of old-fashioned Tigerlilies in our 
carden, and they bloomed profusely 
until two years ago, Now the stalks 
grow up and wither before the buds 
form, or if buds do form they shrivel 
and drop before opening. The leaves 
have been sprayed for aphids. An 
examination of the bulbs shows that 
the roots are apparently decayed. 
Can any reader advise the cause and 
if the bulbs can be saved ?—HAROLD 
A. SmitH, (N. H.) 


FAD MD *ND *ND *ND 


Seed of Franklinia Varieties 


*~ 


Where can I obtain seed of Frank- 
linia alatamaha and also of other 
Franklinias? [ particularly want the 
evergreen, Gordonia (Franklinia ) 
lasianthus, the Loblolly Bay.—A. E. 
Moore, (Calif. ) 


fap "ND “AD 


Plans for Lily Pond 


Where can I obtain plans for a lily 
pond, that would give directions for 
construction, amount of material re- 
quired, and so on?—(Mrs.) W. Lioyp 
MILLER, (N. J.) 


"AD "AD "AS 


Authority on Columbines 


"NS 


Who is regarded as an authority on 
aquilegia (columbine) in this coun- 
try ’—RacuHet Murpock, (N. Dak.) 


*N 


Identity of “California 
Fuchsia” 


"AD °*ND 


When I lived in Ohio some 45 years 
ago people had a house plant called 
California Fuchsia. In New York 
state no one has ever heard of it; I 


"™ °° 


garden questions. 


wonder if it is the plant known as 
Achimenes? Also, can Achimenes re- 
vert? I had a lovely white with pur- 
ple spots last year, but this year I 
have only purple ones.—(Mkrs.) 8. 
DAZENKOLB, (N, Y.) 


Old Double Red Carnation 
Wanted 


[ am searching for seeds of the very 
small, double, red carnation which I 
used to pick in an old-fashioned gar- 
den when I was a child. Can anyone 
help me?’—(Mrs.) E. M. Sora, 
(Calif. ) 


Who Specializes in Violas? 


Can some reader recommend a 


viola specialist? I am very much 
interested in these plants, having 


grown them for many years, but am 
seeking something unusual in violas. 
—Epirn R. Bascock, (Calif.) 


Borers in Heliopsis and 
Rudbeckias 


Have any readers had experience 
with borers in the roots of heliopsis 
and rudbeckias?—HAroLtp A, SMITH, 
(hh. 2:) 


St. Brunos Lily Wanted 
Can anyone give me the names of 


firms selling bulbs of St. . Brunos 
lily?—Donatp A. Lovett, (N. J.) 


Is There a Pink Coreopsis? 


Where, within reasonable shipping 
distance of Philadelphia, can I obtain 
the following: pink lily-of-the-valley 


2??? 2? 2? 2? Pe 22? 2 2P eee wre eee ee 2? 








"AD "AD - 





°N 


pips; white coral-bell plants and white 
or pink grape hyacinth bulbs? Is there 
a pink coreopsis, and, if so, where can 
I obtain seed ?—(Mrs.) E. B. Lewis, 
( Penna. ) 


"AD °ND 


Vines for Sunny Wall 
in New Mexico 


a) 


What kind of a clinging vine will 
grow on a brick wall that is in a very 
hot sunny location? We are trying to 
find something that will grow on the 
wall and break up the glare which is 
reflected into our house. — ( Mrs.) 
Scorr Masry, (N. Mex.) 


PAD °AD °ND °ND 


Anthuriums Wanted 


I would appreciate being advised 
as to where I can buy plants of 
Anthurium scherzerianum in variety, 
and also other species and varieties. 
Anthurium seeds would be considered 
as a_treasure—A. J. PROEBSTLE, 
(Texas ) 


PAD °AD °ND 


Royal Dutch Hybrid Amaryllis 


a) 


Wanted 
Where may I purchase bulbs of 2 
Royal Dutch hybrid amaryllis?— 


MARIE SCHEELE, ( Wisc.) 


"NS 


White Abutilon Wanted 


Where can I obtain a plant of white 
abutilon, or flowering maple?— 
(Mrs.) W. H. Loose, (Ore.) 


"AD °*ND °ND 


Australian Tree Fern Source 


a) 


Can someone tell me.where I can 
buy Australian Tree Ferns?—T, 
O'DONNELL, (Calif. ) 


sm °N 








obtained 
Street, San 


Answering 


soil in 
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Source of White Fuchsia 


Answering Mrs. W. C. 
September 


Shoemaker (Calif.) 


Ave Maria, a 
from 


white fuchsia, can be 

Hallawell’s, 256 Market 
Francisco 11, Calif. It is 
supposed to be very beautiful—THomas 
). JONES, ( Wash.) 


Soil for Brazilian Cherry 


(Mrs.) E. H. 
September 


Cavanagh 

(Minn. ) 
I would suggest that you 
which your Surinam Cherry is 
growing. If there is an abundance of 
nitrogen in the soil, the plant will make 
fine leaf growth but very few, if any, 
blossoms or fruit will appear. In its 


check the 


native habitat, it grows in clay or clay 
loam. The soil in which it grows best is, 


[ believe, a lean sandy mixture.—Bos 
Emery, (Ohio) 
Your Surinam Cherry might be one 


of the freak plants. I have a Christmas 
cactus that has never bloomed. If your 
Cherry isn’t pot bound, and I mean 
really pot bound, I don’t think you can 
expect any fruit. Maybe your blooms 
are damaged by insects, but try some 
cuttings and let them get pot bound.— 
THomMas E. Jones, ( Wash.) 


Greenhouse Construction Book 


Answering A. T. (New Mex.) 
September 


Strain 


A very good book on greenhouse heat- 


ing and construction is 


Their Construction and Equipment” by 
Wright. I believe this was _ published 


sometime ago, but it’s very good. You 
might try C. W. Wood, Copemish, Michi- 
JONES, 


gan, for a 
(Wash. ) 


copy.—Tuomas E, 


Fruiting Persimmon Tree 


Answering T. O'Donnell (Calif.) Sept. 


Your persimmon tree probably bears no 
fruit because the sexes are on different 
It is necessary, therefore, to have 
There is a remote 
If during 
the blooming period there is much rain, 
I suggest 
that you buy some trees from a reliable 


trees. 
more than one tree. 
chance that your tree is sterile. 


pollination is not apt to occur. 


nursery.—Bos Emery, (Ohio) 


“Greenhouses— 
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Sesbania a Cover Crop 


Answering Mrs. Vernon Fueston (Calif.) 


September 


Kilgore’s catalogue, Plant City, Florida, 
describes Sesbania seed as a cover crop 
and state that the seed must be scari- 
fied. If crop is allowed to mature, it 
makes fine feed for birds, doves, quail.- - 
THOMAS CARNEY, (Fla.) 


Begonia Source 


Auswering -Mrs. V. A. 
September 


Phillippe (Mo.) 


The John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, list a great many begonias and 
house plants.—(Mrs.) FRANK E, RHOADS, 
(Lowa ) 


The Pansy Raspberry Rose 


Answering Bertha Crary 


(Mich. ) 


I obtained seed of the pansy Raspberry 
Rose from Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, in 
lebruary, 1945.—HeLrEn A, Bices, (N. J.) 


August 


Tuberous Begonias for Northern 


Ohio 


Answering W. W. Steele (O.) August 


Tuberous begonias of the camellia type 
may be obtained from Interstate Nurseries, 
Hamburg, lowa. I purchased begonias 
from this firm in the spring of 1945, and 
they are blooming now (August 27) in 
beautiful Each plant has three 
blossoms, measuring six inches across. I 


colors. 


am living in the vicinity of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and do not see why these plants 
wouldn't do as well in northern Ohio.— 
S. F. (Wisc.) 


Mr. J. A. Smitlitz, Fremont, Ohio, 
raises and specializes in tuberous begonias. 
This spring, he had over 5000. plants for 
sale-—(Mrs.) RALPH LIEBER, (Ohio) 


of Velvet-Plant 
Answering Mrs. J. T. Harrison, Jr. (N. J.) 


September 


Source 


I purchased a plant of Gynura auran- 


tiaca (Velvet-Plant) from Westover Nur- 
sery Co., 8100 Olive St. Road, St. Louis 
County 5, Missouri, for one dollar.— 


(Mrs.) Lewis G. Dien, ( Mo.) 
Plant) is 
Seed Co., 


FRANK E. 


aurantiaca (Velvet 
Burgess Plant and 

Mich.—( Mrs. ) 
(Iowa) 


Gynura 
listed by 
Galesburg, 
RHOADS, 


Source of Rose Angele Pernet 


Answering W. H. Arnold (R. I.) August 

California Nursery Co., Niles, Cali- 
fornia, listed the Angele Pernet rose in 
their 1945 catalogue.—SopHieg Korre, 
(Calif. ) 


Source of Hiawatha Rose 


Answering (Mrs.) L. R. 


August 


Rodgers 


(Ind.) 
The climbing rose Hiawatha is carried 
by Fruitland Nurseries, P. O. Drawer 


910, Augusta, Ga. None of the others is 
listed by national growers. However, Bob 


bink & Atkins, E. Rutherford, N. 
a very .comprehensive collection of old 
roses, and the Lester Rose Gardens, Rt. 
5, Box 326, Watsonville, Calif., specialize 
in old roses. Neither of them have cata- 
logued the other roses you want recently, 
but you might forward your list to them 
for their advice.—Cuas. M. Davis, (Ohio) 


J., has 


Plants for a Shady Greenhouse 


Answering Edward H. Dick (N. Y.) July 

We have been so badly bitten by the 
greenhouse bug that my husband is now 
erecting a small greenhouse off of ow 
dining room with the same exposure as 
yours. I have had experience only with 
plants grown at 50° temperature in the 
house but I am going to try these in the 
greenhouse. Saintpaulias (African vio 
lets), all colors, respond beautifully and 
bloom continuously in a cool room with 
plenty of light. 

All begonias, of course, do well and a 
florist friend of mine recommends bulbs 
of all kinds. Cinerarias and pansies grow 
from seed. Be sure to transplant your 
petunias and marigolds, which will give 
you color all winter. 

Gloxinias, from seed, and cyclamen love 
the cool temperatures. Ferns and _ ivies 
dress it all up.—(Mkrs.) R. L. HAYpeEN, 
(Conn. ) 


Source of Weeping Forsythia 


Answering (Mrs.) ‘Lester R. Nichols 


(Mich.) May 
Forsythia suspensa can be 
from Champion Nurseries, 
F. J. BuNcE, (0O.) 


purchased 
Perry . Ohio.— 


(Continued on next page) 
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New 
Colors 


RedsPurples 
Rose Lemon 


Bi-colors 


WHERE TO PLANT DAY- 
LILIES. Daylilies can be used 
effectively in perennial border in 
groups of 3 to 5 interspersed 
with other plants. Use them in 
the foreground of your shrub- 
bery border to fill in unsightly 


gaps, or in your foundation 
planting. Good for naturalizing 
Purposes, too—plant them in 





Shaded woods and along the 
banks of lakes and streams. A 
new flower opens every day on 
the original stem, making them 
excellent for flower arrange- 
ments. 










HARDY FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA senses. 


Daylilies thrive anywhere—in acid or lime, clay or 
sandy soil, in bright sun or in shade, in hot, cold, 
wet or dry climates. They are ideal for your garden 
—plant them and forget them. You will get lovely 
i colorful blooms with little or no care at all. 


Russell Gardens 


Spring and for 


Texas 


9 
SOLID 
ACRES 
Send for 
informative 
CATALOGUE 
in Natural Colors 


CONTINUOUS BLOOMS 


Daylilies bloom from early 
spring until fall, and a careful 
selection of varieties will give 


continuous’ flowers all 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


only the familiar “yellows”, but 
gorgeous new shades of red, 
purple, rose, lemon and bicolors 
Collections for every pocketbook 
every purpose! It’s 
FREE—send for your copy to- 
day. 





| Lists and illustrates in color not 
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e AQUATIC 
GARDENING! 


Everything for 
the Aquarium 

Aquatic Plants, Snails, Goldfish 

Aquariums, Fish Foods 


Everything for the _ , 
Indoor Garden and Terrarium 


Ferns, Ivies, Syngoniums, etc., 

and other Odd Plants 

Everything for the Pool 

Lilies, Lotus, etc. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 
DEPT. 409 





—— 


— 


LOVELAND: 


GOLDESH FEM ROUT MURSCUS 


Built for Easy Assembly 


Orlyt Greenhouses are pre-fabri- 
cated. No cutting or fitting. Sash 
panels come assembled. Sections 
go together easily, accurately, with 
screws and bolts. 5-section Orlyt 
shown, $349.50—ready to set up 
on foundation prepared by you. 
Other Orlyts $119.50 to $618.50. 
For catalog write Dept. E105. 


OIL HEATERS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N.Y. Des Plaines, lll, 
























HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


QUALITY GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Write for prices 


J. H. HEBERLING Easton, Ill. 


PLANT WYANT ROSES 
THIS FALL 


For Most Successful 
Blooms Next Spring 


All our roses are of highest quality—all are two 
year field grown budded bushes. ‘‘Never saw such 
root systems—no wonder your roses thrive’’, writes 
a new customer. You too will be surprised and 
happy. We've specialized in roses for years—in 
this hardy severe Northern Ohio climate, 


seis WY ANT 


BOX F, MENTOR, OHIO 









































Aquarium plants, left to right: Ludwigia, 
Cabomba, Anacharis and Myriophyllum 





Se > 2 ata 


= 











Oxigenators, left to right: Vallisneria, Sa- 
gittaria sinensis, Cork Screw Vallisneria 


Sketches courtesy Eastern Gardens Tropical Fish Hatchery 


Stocking the Aquarium 


Answering (Mrs.) J. W. Thomas (Ind.) 


July 


The Aquarium Stock Co., 66 West 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and Eastern 
Gardens, Flushing, N. Y., list aquatic 
plants as well as fish and aquarium acces- 
sories in their catalogues, (10 cents each). 
Both list the Madagascar Dwarf Lily at 
50 cents a plant. The flowers are a lovely 
shade of blue and about the size of a quar- 
ter and float on top of the water. It is best 
to plant this lily in a small pot of rich 
garden soil and sink it in the sandy bot- 
tom of the aquarium, which should have 
a capacity of at least 10 gallons. The pot 
may be hidden by low-growing plants such 
as Micro-sagittaria or hair-grass. Eastern 
Gardens also lists a water orchid with blue 
flowers, which must be planted in shallow 
water to bloom. This could be accom- 
plished in the aquarium by placing the 
pot on a pile of ornamental rocks. Both 
these catalogues give plans for “land- 
scaping” the aquarium. Van-Oak Aquar- 
ium, Van Buren St. and Oakley Blvd., 
Chicago 12, Ill., is another good source 
of these plants (catalogue 10 cents), and 
J. B. Maris Co., 12 Henry St., Bloomfield, 
N. J., have a free 24-page booklet ““The 
Aquarium Beautiful”, which really goes 
into the care of aquariums and aquatic 
plants. Just be careful you don’t catch 
the “tropical fish bug’—It’s highly con- 
tagious! Once you read about these in- 
teresting little critters, you begin to want 
more and more of them.—(Mrs.) Epw. 
H. PRUDEN. 


The dimensions of the tropical fish aquar- 
ium are not given, but it is probable that 
water hyacinths will be found more prac- 
ticable than a small water-lily. Water- 
lilies require a box of earth in which to 
plant their roots, even though the flower 
itself floats on top of the water. Earth is 
murder and mayhem to tropical fish, as 
well as being unsightly in a glass tank. 
The roots of water hyacinth hang down in 
the water, in pretty feathery sprays; baby 
fish hide in them and are thus protected 
from their carnivorous parents and rela- 
tives; the plant itself will live year in and 
year out, multiplying itself by new bulbs 
which develop rapidly; and the flower is a 
lovely blue orchid-like affair that lasts 
24 hours. 

Vallisneria, sagittaria and cabomba are 
the most desirable plants for tropical fish. 
They are planted in the two to two and 
one-half inches of sand on the bottom of 
the aquarium floor. They supply oxygen 
for the fish, and are a “must.” 

Tropical fish may be obtained from East- 
ern Gardens, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y.; 
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Aquarium Shop, 478 Stuart St., Boston, 
Mass.; Beldt’s Tropical Fish Hatchery, 
St. Louis, Mo., and many others. All have 
catalogues. I am about to abandon this 
hobby myself, but am glad to pass on the 
result of the 10 to 12 years’ experience I 
obtained—the hard way.—MARGARET FoRE- 
MAN, (W. Va.) 


In stocking an aquarium it is well to 
simulate as nearly as possible the natural 
conditions of a pond. This requires plant- 
ing submergents, emergents and floaters 
among the plants, and including scaven- 
gers among the animals. The most satis- 
factory submergents are cabomba, ana- 
charis (elodea), myriophyllum, vallisneria 
and ludwigia. These are all oxygenating 
plants and help to balance the aquarium 
so that changing of water is unnecessary. 
If the jar is large enough, such emergents 
as small cattails, taro, pickerel rush, um- 
brella palm and sedges are interesting. 
Among the floaters duckweed, azolla, 
salvinia, water hyacinth, water lettuce and 
water snowflake are attractive and use- 
ful. A “pigmy” lily is obtainable from the 
gardens of Wm. Tricker, Inc., Saddle River, 
N. J., or Independence, Ohio. All the 
above-mentioned aquatics, as well as fish, 
snails, newts and similar water creatures 
are obtainable from Tricker. The General 
Biological Supply Co., 761-763 East 69th 
Place, Chicago, Ill., supplies both plants 
and animals and distributes a fine leaflet 
(No. 5) on “Starting and Maintaining a 
Balanced Freshwater Aquarium.”’— ( Mrs.) 
Pact A, ELLiortT, (Mich. ) 


Where to Get Aquatic Plants 


Grassyfork Fisheries Inc., Martinsville, 
Indiana, list aquatie plants, goldfish, 
waterlilies, tropical fish and aquariums 
and supplies. Their catalogue will be 
mailed to you on _ request.—DoroTuy 
SKELTON, (IIl.) 


The following are good plants for an 
aquarium :—Cryptocoryne (various), Afri- 
can four-leaf clover, water sprite, Bacopa 
(water hyssop) and Cardamine.—DOoNALD 
KERCHNER, ( Penna.) 





Beldt’s Aquarium can supply the re- 
quired material. Their address is 2141 
Crescent Avenue, St. Louis 20, Mo. Their 
catalogue costs 10 cents.—BuUForD POWELL, 
( Fla.) 





Buy Victory Bonds 
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Yr AMeTrICcan 


is the charm of this hand-wrought 
«> oil lamp. Completely electrified, 
i withal5“ hood. This sturdy 
\ reproduction gives a cheery light 
to your dining room. Ask for #305 
when you write us. PRICE,$20.°°. 


Finished iin Antique Brass 
“"WASLEY FIXTURES” 


MADE /N FARMINGTON BY 





Dept. Fil, STUDIO AND WORKSHOP 
FARMINGTON, CONN. ok * 







































BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin,Triumph,Leader 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs, 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rainbow colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY ...ORDER NOW— PAY 
Ree LATER, Bulbs reach you in time for fall plant- 













ing for only $1.69 plus c. o. d. postage. Cash 
orders sent prepaid. Free ... prompt action 
brings you 25 quality gladioia bulblets FREE. 
Act now. Send your name and address to: 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. R1412 
148 Monroe Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








LILIES—For Autumn Planting 
100 Choice Varieties —the World’s Finest 
CATALOG — Lilies — Narcissus — Calochortus 
Rare Camellias 
ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 


Successor to TULIA E. CLARK 
Route 1 Box 328F Canby, Oregon 
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fine New 
ROSES 


All-America Award Winners 


MIRANDY. Pat. 632. Deep. crimson 
flowers opening slowly from exquisitely 
molded ovoid buds. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.25. 
HORACE McFARLAND. Pat. Pending. 
Deep apricot, ovoid buds, opening to per- 
fectly formed, buff-salmon, spicily scented 
blooms, $2 each; 3 for $5. 

PEACE. Pat. 591. 


yellow 


Lovely large lemon- 
flowers edged rose-pink. You will 
be delighted with this new introduction, 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.25. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


3 plants |,°f $6. 


Write today for your copy of our 
1945 Fall Catalog—it's FREE! 
Box F 


CARROLL GA RDENS »Westminster 


Maryland 


iii lis aac 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THomas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica 3, N. Y. 


birthday. What of the Round Robins? 

Our record book shows that 1026, to 
date (August 1), have become members. 
We have 81 subjects and 269 Robins. 
Some topics have over a dozen groups, 
sometimes all under one director, as in 
the case of Herbs, or each with a special 
director but all under the original leader 
who becomes a_ super-director. House 
Plants and Amaryllis are on this system. 
If desired, the directors are united in a 
special Directors’ Robin. One director, 
who has charge of several General Garden- 
ing Robins, has had each club select a 
name, as Wake Robin, Welcome Robin, 
Merri-On Robin, etc. The last happens to 
be a play upon my given name. Thus, 
there is a great deal of leeway as long 
as the few necessary rules are obeyed. 

Unfortunately, our rules are often dis- 
regarded but not by the directors who are, 
with an occasional exception, so patiently 
and whole-heartedly guiding the flight of 
269 packages of valuable letters. They 
have their troubles caused almost entirely 
by members disregarding the time limit 
and the courtesy card. When this happens, 
with no apology or reason given, most of 
the directors have asked permission to 
skip the offender in future rounds, That 
certainly is their right. 

Beside Round Robin Clubs, we have two 
very special departments. The Bureau of 
Exchange, dubbed the “Trading Post,” is 
reported doing well. The director has 
moved from Duneanville, Alabama, to 
Bowie, Texas, which probably caused some 
delay but evidently not as much as one 
might expect. One or two, wishing this 
venture to succeed, have warned us about 
the 


ie only two months to our fourth 


mailing regulations for plant ma- 
terial because of necessary quarantine 
restrictions. We find each state has its 


own and anyone mailing plant material, 
other than seeds (except all citrus seeds) 
should learn the restrictions in the state 
where it is mailed. One state, at least, 
requires those who sell plants to obtain 
a license which costs five dollars, and they 
must have their stock inspected. It is not 
at all likely that this applies to private 
individuals exchanging plants. However, 
it is wise to learn the regulations of your 
own state. By the way, express is at 
present a poor way to send perishable 
material, 

The other special department is going 
to keep its director busy, I am sure, but 
he will enjoy it. This is the Information 


Bureau and the director is one of our 
service men—Sgt. N. Ross Beistline, 
33244216, Sq. A-l, Branch P. O. #6, 


2004th A. A. F. B. U., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Write him your plant problems (Robin 
members only). In both of these special 
departments include return postage. 

Our very latest requested subject, 
Stamps, is not directly connected with 
plants but the director, who asked for it, 
is a gardener. His wife directs the Min- 
erals Robin which is a simple form of 
geology. Some of our members collect 
post-marks. I have been able to supply 
an invalid mother with many unheard-of 
ones. The daughter is one of our directors. 
If you are interested in Stamps send in 
your name and the new Robin will soon 
be “flying.” 
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A NEW RACE + ROSES 

















Red & Yellow 


“SHADES OF AUTUMN” 
SUB ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Vigorous.—Beautiful.—Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly.—Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced 
free, purchased from the hybridizers — 
Also many varieties of the most 
beautiful hardy Climbers 


$1.50 each or three $3.75, parcel post free. 


Order ‘direct or send for pictured list, 


BROWNELL ROSES 


13 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 











GLADIOLUS | 
LILIES 


200 varieties GLADIOLUS, the finest most 
up-to-date varieties in the world. Our large 
descriptive catalog mailed in December. 

Our descriptive LILY list now being mailed 
giving many cultural hints, in growing this 
Aristocrat of all Hardy Garden Flowers. 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list now, before you forget it. 


ALFRED L. MOSES 


LIMA, NEW YORK 


PEAT-POTS 


(Fertilized) 


For early, luxuriant, healthy plants. 
humus peat-moss, scientifically fertilized by special 
Start your seeds, bulbs or slips in PEAT- 
POTS—at proper time set pot and all in ground. No 
transplanting to disturb roots and retard growth and 
vitality. Assures constant humus, moisture and plant 
food at the roots. Complete directions in each carton, 




















Made of high-grade 


process, 


2"' diameter per carton of 100 $2.50 
x - ** 500 $8.00 
3°" diameter ‘*' _ ** 100 $3.50 


ra ** 500 $12.00 
Shipped express not prepaid 


Please enclose payment with your order. 


PEAT-LOGS 


For fireplaces and outdoor barbecues. Clean to handle. 
Easy to light. Pleasing fragrance of burning peat. 
Chemically treated to give green, red and yellow flames, 


Ideal Xmas gifts, 
Carton of 4 PEAT-LOGS $1.00 


Kalamazoo Specialties Company 


1356 Portage St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 








Remarkable Bargain 
For Bird Lovers— 
Beautifies Yard, Too! 


Here's a sensational buy for bird lovers who want 
to add distinction to their yards. Order this hand- 
some Jenny Wren Bird House, complete with perch 

. and receive absolutely FREE a large, superb 
Feeding Station! Both strongly constructed from 
same high-grade lumber, camouflaged with leaf- 
green paint to make visibility difficult for 
marauders, 

Bird House, 150 cu. in.; Feeder 514” x 714”. 

Order now while they last! 


SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Pay $1.89 plus postage on arrival. CASH ORDERS 
SENT PREPAID. You must be satisfied or money 
back! Send your name and address to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. B-1412 
148 Monroe Ave., N.W. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


New ROSE CALLA 


Has all the vigor of the new 
light pink calla but of a 
lovely deep pink shade that 
carries well when grown in- 
doors or out. Good flowering 









size bulbs.... for $1. 
LIGHT PINK CALLA. Extra 
large bulbs that will produce 
several blooms each..... 2 for $1. 
GOLDEN CALLAS. Large 
5 for $1. 
BABY WHITE CALLAS 
7 for $1. 


BUENA GARDENS ésontx crus, ‘cat. 





DWARF 
FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 





LILIES—LAST CHANCE 


Better hurry that planting of liles for 1946 
bloom. Roots must be established if bulbs are 
io bloom next year. Write at once for our cata- 
log of disease-free lilies. Also Tigridias, Prim- 


roses, etc., for Spring delivery. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187 


Everson, Washington 











Hiowerfield 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


HOLLAND BULBS 
ARE HERE 
® 
ORDER YOURS NOW 
® 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


DEPT. 38 
i—Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y.— 











Fall-Plant These 


Two Perennial Vegetables 


By James S. Jack, (N. Y.) 


ANY home gardeners have raised 
the question of whether or not 


there is any advantage in grow- 
ing one’s own asparagus. 
knowledge that to properly plant a new 
bed entails plenty of hard work and 
two years must elapse after planting be- 
fore one dares cut a single stalk. How- 
ever, the prospects of a bountiful harv- 
est of tender young asparagus, gathered 
from the same bed each spring for the 
next fifteen to twenty years, at the cost 
of little labor annually, should be enough 
to convince anyone that an asparagus 
bed is an absolute necessity. 

Asparagus does need _ considerable 
space. To supply a family of four or 
five people will require about one hun- 
dred plants, set in three rows 50 feet 
long with three and a half to four feet 
between the rows. The bed is_ best 
placed at one end of the garden, or if 
possible off by itself somewhere out of 
sight. 

To successfully grow this vegetable 
you must either have the correct soil 
conditions or you must create them. It 
is useless to waste time and energy on 
an asparagus bed planted under poor 
cultural conditions. Good subsoil as 
well as good top soil is essential. Heavy 
clay, rocky, or sandy subsoils are not 
suitable, unless you ean enrich them with 
good cow manure, rotted horse or chie- 
ken manure, or at least with a good com- 
post pile that can be made richer with 
the addition of organic fertilizer. 

First step in preparation of the bed 
is to measure off trenches 18 inches wide. 
Then dig them out to a depth of 12 
inches, or less if the subsoil is good. 
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Sketch shows the best way to plant an 
asparagus root by the trenching method 





It’s eommon * 


If the quality of the subsoil is poor or 
if it is hard, the deeper you dig it out 
the better. After digging the trench, 
loosen up to the bottom of it another six 
or seven inches by using a pick or grub. 
Now place in the trench four or five 
inches of cow manure, or the best sub- 
stitute available, and thoroughly mix it 
into the six or seven inches of soil 
loosened by the pick. Cover this mix- 
ture with an inch or so of soil to make 
certain no manure is exposed. This 
leaves the trench about eight inches deep. 
If the subsoil was good and the trench 
not dug as deep, then dig in plant foods 
to enrich or loosen the soil. Asparagus 
loves a loose, porous, well drained soil, 
and manure and compost help develop 
this condition. 

Two or three-year-old plants are used 
to start the bed. Be particular as to 
the source of your-plants. If they have 
been lying in a store for weeks there will 
be little life in them. They should ap- 
pear fresh and plump. 

Plant the crowns 18 inches apart. 
Place a small mound or handful of soil 
directly under each crown (or plant) 
and spread out the roots to the sides of 
the trench so that the plants will be in 
a natural position. Now place three or 
four inches of soil over the plants and 
firm it in tightly around them. The re- 
maining four inches or so of trench is 
filled in by frequent cultivation of the 
bed during the growing season of the 
following year. Asparagus crowns build 
up over a period of years, forcing them- 
selves to the surface, so for that reason 
they must be planted deeply in the 
trench. 

Fall plantings must be protected with 
a covering of leaves to prevent heaving 
during the winter months. 

For two full years do not eut any 
stalks, but do keep up cultivation and 
feeding, and a mulching of manure each 
fall is beneficial. The muleh is dug in 
early spring. Asparagus originated 
from salt water shores in Europe so takes 
kindly to a good dressing of agricultural 
salt early each spring. 

The third year after planting the bed 
may be cut sparingly, and the fourth 
year and each year thereafter it is cut 
heavily until early July, when cutting 
should cease until the following spring. 


Rhubarb. At the time of planting an 
asparagus bed, consider a parallel row 
of rhubarb. A dozen plants is quite 
sufficient for the average family, and 
the plants are placed three feet apart. 
Purchase rhubarb plants rather than 
seedlings, and also in preference to rais- 
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Plant rhubarb now and be-sure of an ample 
supply for pies, sauce and canning 


ing plants from seed. It is seldom pos- 
sible to- get good rhubarb from seed. 
Plants propagated by division from 
plants of known quality are the only 
ones worth growing. 

For each plant dig a large hole eight 
to ten inches deep. Dig into the bot- 


tom of the hole two.or three forkfuls of 


manure. Now holding the plant at the 
center of the hole, fill in the soil so that 
the crown of the rhubarb will be just 
under the surface. 

Good varieties of these two perennial 
vegetables are: asparagus, Pedigreed 
Mary Washington; and rhubarb, Mac- 
Donald. 


Virginia Bluebells 
By (Mrs.) C. W. Vauuerte, (Ipa.) 


AVE you any Platyeodon grandi- 
Hitter growing in your ‘border? 

If so, you know how it dawdles 
in spring, leaving a bare patch until late 
May. But by interplanting Virginia 
bluebells (Mertensia virginica) with the 
Platycodon, you ean have a colorful spot 
in the border very early in spring. And 
if a few bulbs of yellow nareissus are 
planted in the clump, the contrast is 
truly beautiful. Select narcissus that 
hloom at the same time as the bluebells. 
{ planted a group of these, with the 
low Tulipa dasystemon—waterlily tulip 
—in front of them. Its tiny yellow -flow- 
ers, tipped with white, carried the color 
nearly down to the ground, and put the 
finishing touch to the group in a delight- 
ful manner. The bluebells have died 
down for the year by the time the Platy- 
codon comes, and the daffodils planted 
among them do not take up enough space 
to interfere with anything else. The 
waterlily tulips may be planted among 
whatever flowers are grown at the front 
of the border. They soon die down and 
are concealed by neighboring plants. 
This planting is almost a dual one—the 
)luebells and bulbs make a display in 
spring, but are entirely gone by the 
time the main show comes on. Try it—I 
believe you will like it as well as I do! 
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‘SPRING. HILL NURSERY’S 
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Field grown, hardy 


BLUE SPIREA AQ, 


Sensational NEW hardy Blue Spirea, 2 yr. field 
grown—24 inch size Fall Sale Price 


L " Van Hour * 
enh Soe Hybrid 3 year old. = 


GIANT MUMS FRENCH LILACS 


SALE PRICE 6 
-—  - was 4 
rig woeroee sock,” plaks "ved brome, 4 for $7 00 


white, yellow 


reac trees ©f-19 FRENCH LILACS 


Special Featured Sale Price 50c each 5 year Hybrids 24-36 inch 


During sale—3 for $1.15 


Spring Hill’s FAMOUS Giant Freestone Peach SALE PRICE $ 85 
Trees, 30 inches—grow quickly, luscious fruit in a 4 for . 
few years. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS (205 


Fall Season Family Special 











BE GRE bas cccévedess sauada $1.35 

Be BEE ec tcnccccscscccnces. Ve Start plants this 
25 Everbearing Gem ........... 2.25 poe — berries 
25 Everbearing Mastadon ...... 2.50 nine 


100 Ist Grade Plants 


necuian srazvawe $5.95 | 


You get all this during Fall Sale for only. ......-.--seeceesececceces 















LEMONS (inc tr inkies Saif pece 84-15 


' Also beautiful house plant, easy to grow. 


SPRING HILL NURSERY CO. 


DEPT. 52, TIPP CITY, OHIO 





—— Don't burn your leaves! __ 













The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 


“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich 
per pound in plant food as barnyard manure. 


This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish"—cuttings, stalks, 
grass, leaves, weeds, vines, etc. Of course, these wastes cannot be used in 
their “raw" state, and ordinary composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and 
often its product is extremely acid. If they are mixed with ADCO and 
kept moist, in just a few weeks they become converted into rich organic 
plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 


If you don’ t already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, ‘'The Life 
of the Soil,"" which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in 
garden supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. A 25-ib. bag, makes 
half a ton of excellent fertilizer. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 




















THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 














carefully explains the 
Cymbidium Orchids, 
Lilies, and all bulbs listed a 
you how to grow bulbs in po 
for a post card request. 
Special Offers. 
hybrids. An excellent strain 


door planting. Mostly in on 
of red. 50¢ ea. 6 for $2.50. 
size, 75¢ ea. 6 for $3.75. 


Amaryllis, Select 


ea. 6 for $1.00. 


CECIL HOUDYSH 





Amaryllis 


Strains, 
sorted Colors are best for pots. Ex- 


hibition flowers. 80¢ ea. 3 for $2.25. 
Freesia, Marie, Giant white. 20¢ 


How To Grow 


AMARYLLIS 


is fully discussed in our Fall Cata- 
log. If you have failed before you 
can now succeed. The catalog also 


culture of 


Gladiolus 


nd tells 


ts. Free 


rutila 
for out- 


e shade 
Jumbo 


As- 


Watsonias. Gorgeous colors, as- 
sorted. For South only. Mar.—Apr. 
bloom. 60¢ doz. $3.50 per 100. 


EL 


Dept. F., La Verne, California 


















McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 


Route 5, 


Free Illustrated Booklet ‘“‘Hints on 


Care and Culture of Roses.” Trial 
Offer: Send $2.00 for four 2-year-old 
bushes, all different. World's best 
varieties — guaranteed. Address — 








has personally selected a group 


for flower arrangers. 
donnas, too. They are priced f 
to $3.50. 

All make lovely Christmas 


Ask for illustrated folder—and 


order early! 


123 Great Oak Pleasantvil 


of most 


attractive containers, bases, accessories, 
Angels and ma- 


rom 50¢ 


gifts 


please 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 


le, N. Y. 


| FOR FLOWER ARRANGEMENT FANS 
DOROTHY BIDDLE | 


















rm) 


from us. 


e\is Death to MOLES 


Easy, safe way to eliminate 
moles from your garden and lawn. 
14-Ilb. can 50c, at dealers or direct 





ROSE MFG. CO., 65 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, W.Y. 











LILACS 


Novelties, Specimens 





Write for catalog 


4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, 





OWN-ROOT 


NONE BUDDED OR GRAFTED 
Finest French Hybrids, Early and 
Late Hybrids, Rare Species, 


aa ae ae KINDS 
BEST stock. 


UPTON NURSERY 




















Magnolias I Have Known 





(Continued from page 485) 


tually blooming it right in mid-Penn- 
sylvania. Its fruits are as conspicuous 
as its flowers. ; 

An American native which ranges 
from Kentucky south has also bloomed 
at my neighbor’s home. It is M. ma- 
crophylla, with enormous leaves and 
foot-wide flowers. I think any gardener 
will be repaid if once he gets it growing. 

A cherished Breeze Hill tree is M. 
sieboldi, as we call it now, though it 
started with us as M. parviflora... Its dif- 
ferent and lovely blooms come after the 
leaves, and as I have treated the plant 
it is a large shrub rather than a small 
tree. Its blooming is prolonged for at 
least five weeks and sometimes more, 
during which time its white flowers, with 
a stamen cluster in the center like a ripe 
red strawberry set upside-down, are a 
constant joy. 

Not many average. gardeners include 
one of our finest American forest trees 
with the magnolia family. The Lirio- 
dendron or Tulip-tree is a member of the 
Magnoliacee. The tree will go to 200 
feet, and I have memories of a gigantic 
7-foot-diameter “tulip” which was sacri- 
ficed to the lumbermen at Eagles Mere 
in Pennsylvania. Miscalled yellow pop- 
lar—it is no more a poplar than it is a 
dandelion—this great tree is also called 
Whitewood because of its unique timber 
value. I can testify that as a street tree 
it is one of the most successful of our 
American items, once carefully pianted. 
Its foliage is uniquely beautiful and its 
flowers, described by Dr. Bailey as 
“greenish yellow with orange at its base, 
to two inches long,” are distinetly more 
pleasing to my eyes than most orchids. 
As a street tree it has one other advan- 
tage; its roots are not as garden-hungry 
as those of maples and elms and similar 
predatory items which steal under the 
fence or the hedge and suck the juice 
out of roses and other plants at Breeze 
Hill. 

Now all this about the magnolias is 
quite unsatisfying to me, but it does 
tell of the magnolias I have seen. All 
the native species -hhave variations, and 
there are hundreds of variations in the 
easiest of all of them, M. soulangeana, 
because those grown from seed vary al- 
most infinitely. Magnolias need no spe- 
cial preparation as to soil or location, 
save that, as for any other well-grown 
subject, good soil, not over-dry, is desir- 
able. I have never found that it makes 
any particular difference whether the 
soil was acid or alkaline. I do know 
that it must be fertile, and I am disposed 
to say that soil should be used that 
would be satisfactory for peas or beans 
or sweet corn. Some of the greater nur- 
series have a good assortment of trees, 
and they all recommend that the trees be 
transplanted with great care in early 
spring. The magnolia sends down a deep 
tap-root, to protect which is one of the 
jobs of the planter. It may be properly 
said, I think, that any one of the magnol- 








Not only the flowers, but also seeds of mag- 
nolias are spectacular. This is M. kobus 


ias is altogether worth while, and no 
mistake will be made by those who pro- 
mote the magnolia as a home and park 
tree. 

Great avenues of magolias exist. Ox- 
ford Street in Rochester, N. Y., and 
Magnolia Drive in Bellevue Park, Har- 
risburg, Penna., are worth ten times the 


gasoline it takes to visit them. These 
are Soulangeana avenues, but in the 


South, in Augusta, Georgia, and else- 
where, Magnolia grandiflora shows in 
deeply impressive avenues, all the more 
so beeause, as seedling trees, they bloom 
variously but always beautifully. 





Composts and Artificial 
Manure 


(Continued from page 487) 


set under the corners support the raised 
frame. The frame, however, prevents 
turning the compost, which means that 
it should be allowed to dry out for a 
day or two at intervals, after which it 
should be watered until the water drips 
out of the lower edge of the box. 

In filling the box, or in building an 
unconfined pile, place a foundation 
layer about 4 inches thick of vegetable 
matter, sprinkle with the fertilizer mix- 
ture, apply a thin layer of soil and then 
a thin sprinkling of limestone (agricul- 
tural grade if possible). Repeat until 
the pile is 3 to 4 feet high. Unless if 
covers a considerable area, the pile 
should not be higher than this. If it is, 
it will drain too rapidly. 

If chemicals are used, compost made 
in June is usually ready to spread the 
following fall. Without chemicals, or 
if animal manures are used, a full 
year’s composting may be necessary. 
Always sift the compost and return the 
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coarse material to the pile, where it 
will help ‘‘reseed’’ it with bacteria. 


Compost materials. Among the ma- 
terials which can be composted are 
straw, hay, thinnings from the vege- 
table and flower garden, fur, leather 
scraps (except chrome-tanned leather), 
fish scales, heads, tails and serap, 
weevily flour and cereals, all non-greasy 
table and kitchen wastes, lawn elip- 
pings, dead leaves, sod, old seeds, pine 
needles, hedge trimmings, — spoiled 
erains, cannery wastes and fresh or 
dried blood. 

Less conventional, but perfectly good 
materials, include sawdust (if plenty of 
nitrogen is used, this makes the finest 
kind of compost), coal dust (being of 
vegetable origin, coal composts beauti- 
fully), rags and old elothing (while 
all are good, those of animal origi. like 
wool, aralae and silk, are best), house 
dust (empty the vacuum cleaner and 
carpet sweeper on the compost heap), 
paper seraps (low in nitrogen, but good 
if plenty of this element is supplied), 
and hair, human or otherwise. 


Compost is not humus. Contrary to 
the usual belief, the finished product 
of ordinary composting is not humus: 
it is an intermediate product between 
half-rotted vegetation and true humus 
(humus is colloidal and has infinitely 
more absorption capacity than com- 
post). In time, however, compost be- 
comes humus, the fundamental ingredi- 
ent of every first-class soil. And only 
by the addition of compost can the 
home gardener in the average urban 
area maintain this all-important in- 
gredient in his soil. 

After the application of liberal 
amounts of compost, say as much as a 
bushel to a square yard, dug in to a 
depth of 10 inches, the fertilizer needs 
of that soil will be less. The principal 
need will be tor quickly available nitro- 


gen in early spring, before the bacteria, 


are active enough to attack the compost 
and humus in the soil. Some super- 
phosphate will be needed, too, particu- 
larly in the Middle West, but often 5 
to 10 years may be allowed to elapse 
between applications of this fertilizer. 

The effect of a single heavy applica- 
tion of compost (and of animal 
manures as well) can often be detected 
as long as 50 years afterwards. Humus 
releases about 2 per cent of its avail- 
able nitrogen yearly. However,'it must 
be remembered that a ton of compost 
will release annually only as much as a 
single pound of ammonium nitrate, so 
that while this plant food is valuable, 
it cannot be depended upon for the 
entire nitrogen supply if maximum 
crops are to be grown. 

Another important function of humus 
in the soil is as a eulture medium for 
the bacteria that draw nitrogen directly 
from the air (not to be confused with 
those which live on the roots of 
legumes). These can add several pounds 
per acre to the available nitrogen sup- 
ply in a year’s time—not an inconsid- 
erable quantity of this all-important 
material. 
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Two Outstanding Shrubs 


LILY - OF - THE - VALLEY SHRUB ABELIA GRANDIFLORA 


(Pieris japonica, or Andromeda] 
A lovely shrub producing quantities of 


canes es a —— a white and pink arbutus-like flowers all 
pendulous, waxy-white flowers in early ‘ ‘ “Wis , 

spring, resembling the Lily -of-the-valley. a Rich, brilliant green persistent 
Its new annual foliage rivals the flowers foliage, nearly evergreen in most Middl 
of many plants, making it so valuable in Atlantic States. Low, neat-growing habit 
all landscape plantings. Grows slowly to to about 3 feet. $1.50 each; 3 for $4. 
about 5 feet, Strong plants, B. & W., 1-1%4 

ft., $2 each; 5 for $9, COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


584 PATERSON AVE. 
E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Special: 


6 plants 
(3 of each) 
$9.50 


Shipped at 
Planting Time 
by Express, 


Order now! 














FINER PANSIES 


Famous Giant Swiss, brilliant colors, pkt $1.00. 
Hybrid Blend, huge pastels & bronzes, pkt $1.00. 
Clarke Blend, mixture of Swiss & Hybrids, pkt $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER, half pkts, each of the above, the 
three $1.25. 


FOUR SEPARATE COLORS, Firebeacon (red), 
Ullswater (blue), Montblanc (white), Coronation 
Gold. for mass planting. Special pkts, 200 seeds 
each, the four $1.25. 


Cultural directions. Pansy & Primrose catalogue. 


THE CLARKES, eyr°epeerer-s. Clackamas, Oregon 

















Gorgeous HY ACINTHS 


The First from Holland Since the War 


Write at once for our new catalog of bulbs in color, offering the 
first Dutch bulbs since before the war in addition to fine American- 
Grown stock—Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Crocus, Grape 
Hyacinths, and many other favorites. Choice bulbs at prices that 
are surprisingly low. 


Special Collection “H” 


BEDDING SIZE HYACINTHS 


Seven lonely: colors: White, Pink, Red, Soft Rose,» Yellow, Light 
Blue, and Dark Blue. Each color labeled. Every bulb guaranteed 
to bloom. 


1 Each of Seven Colors ( 7, bulbs) $2.00 
3 Each of Seven Colors (21 bulbs) 5.80 
5 Each of Seven Colors (35 bulbs) 9.50 


Or, your choice of any one color: 


12 bulbs for $3.00; 100 bulbs $22.00 
Special Collection “C’ COLORFUL CROCUS 


Available in five attractive colors; White, Blue Striped, Light Blue, Dark Blue, and 
Yellow. Each color labeled. Every bulb guaranteed to bloom. 


6 Each of 5 Colors ( 30 bulbs) $2.25 
12 Each of 5 Colors ( 60 bulbs) 4.25 
25 Each of 5 Colors (125 bulbs) 8.00 
Or, your choice of any one color: |2 bulbs for $1.00; 100 bulbs $7.50 
Delivered postpaid at proper time for planting. Order now to be sure. 
Write for Your Free Catalog 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 302 BABYLON, L. I. NEW YORK 




















CLOSE 


our SALE 


SAVE 20% to 50% on All 
PERENNIALS 
SHRUBS 
BERRIES 
FRUIT TREES 


All High-Quality 
Write for descriptive list 


Emit A. WITTMAN 


Box F-10 Clifton, N. J. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


Headquarters for Native 


Stock 














Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, 
Andromeda, Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and 
Climbers, Ferns, Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other plants. Any quantity. 
Send for Catalog 


E. C. ROBBINS 


Ashford, McDowell County North Carolina 
Fifty-two years’ growing experience 


TRITELEIA COERULEA 


Loveliest, easiest, and longest flowering of 
winter forcing bulbs, you will like the 
big blossom-stars of soft blue. Then, too, 
it is hardy in the garden. 16 bulbs for 
$1.00, 50 for $2.85. Unique bulb catalog, 
Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARC 








MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 








Line Wildflower , 


Bulbs / 


LOW PRICED! 


Something different for your 
garden! Choice selection of 
wildflower bulbs: Pitcher 
Plant - Lady Slipper - Dog- 
tooth Violets - Rock Plants - many rare 
varieties of Lilies, ete. Guaranteed to grow 
anywhere in U. S. in good soil. Low priced. 
Limited supply. Order early! Immediate 
shipment for Fall planting! 


2 Send Postcard € 
for Literature 
JO-BEE COMPANY 
1023 Fox Bidg. Detroit 1, Mich. 


















\ GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 1007 

Dunbar, W. Va. 

















ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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Considering Flower Arrangement 


(Continued from page 492) 


truly creative. Their distinctive work 
brings inspiration and instruction to the 
publie. 

This challenges us to consider the 
quality called distinction on the scale 
for flower show judging. We know dis- 
tinction when we see it, yet who is to tell 
us how to produce it? Mrs. Cole has 
chosen this to be her special message. 
She has made a record in colorchromes 
of her arrangements for the past eight 
years. They number in the hundreds. 
Practically every one of these has a 
“source.” In many eases she ‘has photo- 
graphs of the sources, and on a lantern 
slide one can show the source and the 
arrangement it inspired. In this way, 
the color, the line, the quality of the ar- 
‘angement can be traced. This does not 
mean that anyone looking at an arrange- 
ment can appreciate it better for know- 
ing its source, or even that the onlooker 
could guess the source without being 
told. These ‘things are not important. 
What is important is the demonstration 
of how the maker of the arrangement, 
starting from scratch, looked around for 
something which she could appreciate 
deeply, and then earried some of its 
quality into a flower arrangement. 

Let’s take frothy clouds highlighted by 
the rays of the recently set sun. We 
look at a color plate of this made by 
Mrs. Cole. There is a marking of deli- 
cate yellow-pink mottled against near- 
white. Now we look at the picture of 
Mrs. Cole’s arrangement; we see sweet 
peas in the same coloring formed into 
an irregular cloud shape such as might 
be carried by a leisurely wind across the 
sky, carrying the sun tints with it. Had 
you not seen the first picture, you 
wouldn’t think of the massed area of 
sweet peas being cloud-like, but you 
would have the same sort of feeling the 
softly colored clouds give. The arrange- 
ment has a meaningful quality—we eall 
it distinction; it’s the creative, the fresh. 

Other examples of Mrs. Cole’s piec- 
torial collection of sources inelude fire 
‘ampaging through thicket; railroad 
vards with great gas storage tanks; one 
of Gauguins Tahitian paintings. Some- 
times a source may become a part of 
the arrangement. In one ease, a small 
stylized donkey head appealed to her. 
She used this close to the base of her 
vase, with the flowers arranged to sug- 
gest the donkey head in silhouette—not 
a literal repetition of the shape, but 
bold implication. 

Another source was Valasquez’ paint- 
ing of “The Infanta.” Mrs. Cole ae- 
quired an inexpensive, small reprodue- 
tion of this in color. First, she picked 
out the colors of the painting by mateh- 
ing*them up with pieces of paper from a 
Milton Bradley studio book of colored 
papers. With these samples she hunted 
out flowers within the color range. That 
in itself would make the picture a 
source, supplying a color plan new to 
one arranging flowers. Mrs. Cole carried 
the souree idea further. She placed the 
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color masses in the same shape and 
relation to one another as they appear 
on the figure of the Infanta. Mrs. Cole 
was not striving to give the impression 
of The Infanta to the observer. No 
observer would think: “There’s the In- 
fanta herself in flowers.” No, that’s not 
the point. But Mrs. Cole achieved an 
unusual and striking pattern of colors. 
Probably she never would have thought 
of it had she sat down, closed her eyes 
and tried to think up the way she would 
use those colors. 

How easy and clear this makes “in- 
spiration” sound. You simply appreci- 
ate something. Then you borrow one or 
more of its qualities the next time you 
make an arrangement. Probably no one 
but you will know what inspired you, 
but you make an arrangement you would 
never have made otherwise. That old 
English print you like so much; what is 
it that makes you like it? Color? Lines? 
Try a few flower arrangements in the 
next few months, using some of those 
qualities, experimenting. Pick another 
favorite object around your home. Keep 
your work fresh and ever-new this way, 
by hunting out your inspirations. 

Mrs. Cole feels that there is no dan- 
ger of jealousy in flower arrangement, 
professional or otherwise. In other arts 
one may feel fear of being copied or 
having ideas stolen, but as flower ar- 
rangement can never be copied, there 
need be no such fear. She enjoys the 
homiest dooryard flowers, growing them 
herself at her Lake Mahopae summer 
place. Growing, arranging, photograph- 
ing in color—she does it all herself. 

‘Whereas many of our experts have 
developed their capacity for hunting 
sources and therefore bringing freshness 
into the field of flower arrangement, no 
one, we ean safely say, has made this 
point more graphie and teachable than 
Mrs. Cole. 





To Ripen Late Corn 


1 planted late corn where the early 
beans were.’ It developed and grew 
splendidly, but it was too late to ripen 
before the frosts would come. When I 
saw the first frost was coming, I loosened 
the stalk roots and laid the corn flat on 
the ground. Over it I put other stalks 
which had been stripped of corn. Sev- 
eral weeks after the garden was black 
with frost, I went out, pulled away the 
covering stalks, and found several nice 
messes of well ripened sweet corn. 
(Mrs.) G. G. Wittiams, (Penna.) 
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October in Southern 


Gardens 


By Juvia Lester DILLON 


‘6 CTOBER’S bright blue weath- 
() er” brings cooler nights and 
usually a relief from the 
droughts of September. | Chrysanthe- 
mums in all their brilliant colors, asters 
dainty and refined, roses dressed in the 
most gorgeous coiors of the year, and 
borders lined with the fall amaryllis, 
Lyecoris radiata, with the fragrance of 
Russian Olives filling the air and loquats 
and Tea Olives and Assan. Tea plants 
just beginning to add their aromas to 
the autumn breezes, make October a 
radiant month. 


Fall planting must begin in earnest 
now. The finer perennials put out this 
month will make strong root growth 
and give early spring flowers. Delphin- 
iums and campanulas are very striking 
and, even though they grow for only 
one season trom two-year plants, they 
are worth the trouble and expense. 


Baby-blue-eyes, Virginian Stocks and 
Fairy Bouquet linarias make dainty 
edgings anywhere. They are charming 
in rock gardens. Though not strong 
enough for bulb bed covers, the linaria 
is lovely with iris and hemerocallis. 
Broadeast these seeds over the wanted 
spaces and over all sow the dainty white 
gypsophila, Covent Garden Market 
Strain. 


Cornfiowers and larkspurs, California 
poppies, in all colors available, double 
and single, should be planted as early 
as possible. Use larkspurs and corn- 


flowers for background plantings, giv-, 


ing them much room and full sun. 


Other annuals to be seeded are Chin- 
ese Forget-me-nots (cynoglossum), 
sandytufts, godetias, clarkias, lupines 
and calendulas with annual pinks. 


Colonize trilliums and Virginia blue- 
bells (Mertensia virginica) between 
groups of azaleas for permanent and 
lasting pleasure. 


Mulching fall planted perennials is 
very necessary. Do not neglect this but 
use pine needles freely and save the 
tender plants. Light mulches will help 
them to grow from the start by conserv- 
ing moisture in the soil. 


Roses should be watered, fed and 
sprayed and the blooms cut regularly 
so as to keep them flowering until the 
heavy cold comes. The finest roses of 
all are blooming now and their gorgeous 
colors make pictures that will stay with 
us through the coming months. Order 
new roses for planting next month and 
prepare the beds carefully so that they 
will be mellowed by the planting date. 
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theix floweriness the autumn months | 








LOUISIANA IRIS 


FOLIOSA. Deep violet. 

FULVA. Copper red. 
BONNE. NOUVELLE, Blue and white. 
LA LOUISIANE, Mauve-buff. 
ETHEL. Apricot. 
LADIGGE. Purple-lavender. 
VIRGINICA, Bright lavender. 
FULVALA, Wine tone. 


25¢ each; 5 for $1.00 


ASSORTED IRISES 


ORCHROLEUCA. Gold banded. 
CRISTATA, Blue and gold. 
PSEUDACORUS. Tall yellow. 
VESPER. Lavender flowers. 
FLEUR DE- LIS. Tall white. 
PURPLE KING. Tall bearded. 
KAEMPFERI. (Mixed colors) 


20c each; 6 for $1.00 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 


- REGAL. Orange yellow. 
LVA. Brick dust. 

DENDORFI. Rich orange. 
eS Orange. Double flowers. 
LD DUST. Dwarf yellow. 
UMBERGI. Pale yellow. 


25¢ each; 6 for $1.00 


LEMONA., Lemon-yellow. 
MIKADO. Orange red spots. 

J. A. CRAWFORD. Apricot yellow. 
ESTMERE. Yellow. 

BUNA MAE. Bright yellow. 
JENNIFER. Light pink. 

JOE ANN, Brownish red. 


50c each; 6 for $2.50 


BULBS 


Y LILY. (Belamcanda Chinensis) 
wi ER. (Anemone De Caen) 

WOOD HYANCINTH. (Scilla Campanulata) 
WAND FLOWER. (Sparaxis) 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM, (Ornithogaium) 
WINTER ACONITE. (Eranthis) 

WILD EASTER LILY. (Zephyranthes atamasco) 
GREEN DRAGON. (Muricauda Dracontium) 
MONTBRETA. (Gladioli like flowers) 
SPIDERWORT. (Tradescantia Virginica) 
LIROPE. (Muscari) 

CORAL LILY. (Lilium tenufolium) 

GLORY OF THE SNOW. (Chionodoxa) 

PINK RAIN LILY. (Zephyranthes Rosea) , 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS. (Narcissus gridi- 


flora) 
CANNA., (Mixed varieties) 
DUTCH IRIS. (Yellow queen) 
TROUT LILY. (Erythronium) 
DAFFODILS. (Mixed varieties) 


15¢ each; 10 for $1.00 


FLOWERING AND DECORATIVE 
TREES 


AMPHOR TREE. (Cinnamomum Camphora) 
HINESE TALLOW TREE. (Sapium Sebiferum) 
INA-BERRY TREE. (Melia Azedarach) 
LDEN-SHOWER TREE. (Cassia Fistula) 
JERUSALEM THORN. (Parkinsonia Aculeata) 
LCUISIANA LIVE OAK. (Evergreen) 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA,. (Louisiana State 


Flower) 
pg gg L. Saas (Lagerstromia indica) 
WHITE bogwoob TREE. (Cornus Florida) 


$1.00 each 
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POT PLANTS 


AIR PLANT. (Kalanchoe Diagremonthum) 
ARTILLERY FERN. (Pilea Microphylila) 

BLUE CENTURY PLANT. (Agave Neglecta) 
POINSETTIA. (Euphobia Pulcherrima) 

ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS. (Variegated) 

STRAW BERRY GERANIUM. (Saxifraga Sar- 


mentosa) . 
STRIPED CENTURY PLANT. (Agave Variegata) 
WANDERING JEW. (Tradescantia Sp) Mixed. 


25¢ each; 6 for $1.00 
VINES 


EUON RADICANS. (Evergreen) 
CINNAMON VINE. (Dioscorea Batatas) 
BING G. (Ficus Repens) 
EEDING HEART. (Clerodendron Balfouri) 
IR oe cea (Diocorea Sp) 
ah VINE. (Fine porch vine) 
XICAN LOVE VINE. (Senecio Confusus) 


20¢ each; 6 for $1.00 


FRUIT TREES 


FIG. (Celeste) 

PEAR. (Pineapple) 

LOQUAT. (Eriobotrya Japonica) 
ORANGE. (Satsuma) Seedless, 
KUMQUAT. (Meiwa) Sweet. 
KUMQUAT. (Nagami) Sour. 
ELEAGNUS. (Fruitlandi) 

PECAN TREES. (Stuart or Success) 
PECAN TREES, (Native seedling) 


Each $1.50 


BULBS 


MILK AND WINE LILY. (Crinum Kirkii) 

bap hy SPIDER LILY. (Hymenocallis Occiden- 
alis 

ye ily LILY. (Creole) 

ELEPHANT EAR. (Caladium Esculentum) 
BARBADOS LILY. (Amaryllis Equestre) 
TIGER LILY. (Lilium Tigrinum) 
BUTTERFLY LILY. MHedychium Coroarium) 
RED SPIDER LILY. (Lycoris Radiata) 
PERUVIAN DAFFODILL. (ismene Calathina) 
VIRGINIA BLUE BELL. (Mertensia Virginica) 


25¢ each; 6 for $1.00 


NATIVE PLANTS 


BLUE STARS. (Amsonia Rigida) 

WILD VIOLETS. (Viola tangloisii) 

SWEET FLAG. (Acordus Cacamus) 

WILD SALVIA. (Salvia Coccinea) 

CLIMBING FEN. (Lygodium Palmatur) 

w+. peenenene MASTER. (Eryngium Aquati- 


m) 
GLORY BOWER. (Clerodenron Feetidum) 
CHEROKEE ROSE. (Rosa Laevigata) 
WILD HONEY SUCKLE. (Lonicera Japonica) 
PRICKLY PEAR. (Opuntia Sp) 
SPLEEN-WORT FERN. (Asplenion Platyneuron) 
SPANISH MOSS. (Tittandele Usenoides) 
WATER MALLOW. (Hibiscus Sibiricus) 
LION’S TAIL. (Leonurus Cardiaca) 
SPANISH BAYONET. (Yucca Aloifolia) 
LOVE APPLE. (Solanum Aculeatiss) 


15¢ each; 10 for $1.00 


EDMOND RIGGS 


La. Native Iris, Plants & Bulbs 
ST. MARTINVILLE, LA. 











a meat or Seatés. TURF BUILDER 


1S WHAT LAWNS NEED TO RENEW BEAUTY 








Used this Fall, TURF BUILDER will transform thin, sickly 
grass into healthy, sparkling green turf. This special, long last- 


applied and economical to use.. 















ing grass food is again available for improving lawns. Easily 


.a@ pound of Turf Builder 


completely feeds 100 sq. ft. For best results new lawns should 
also be fed before sowing Scotts Lawn Seed. If your dealer can't 
supply you, order direct—50 Ibs. only $3.75, 100 Ibs. $6.50, 
shipped prepaid. 


To help you with your lawn rejuvenation pro- 
gram be sure to send for a FREE 2 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO LAWN CARE, no obligation. Just drop a card to 


Oo. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
83 Fourth S$t., Marysville, Ohio 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Would yeu like a mixture of some of the 
best of named varieties? 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. An assortment in fair 
proportions of the following only, mixed at 
shipping time, at $3.00 per 100 medium sizes 
(between 114 inches and % inch). Or at $2.00 


, 


per 100 No. 5 sizes (between % inch and 12 


inch). Prepaid. 

AVE MARIA (light blue), BARCAROLE (orange), 
BEACON (scarlet pink), BLACK OPAL (black red), 
CAMELLIA (pinkish white), GOLDEN DREAM (yellow), 
IRAK (slate grey), D OF ORLEANS (white), 
oie (lavender), MRS. E. J. HEATON (salmon), 
NE ERA (ruffled pink), PEGGY LOU (rose pink), 
PELEGRINA (dark blue), REWI FALLU (dark red), 


SMILING MAESTRO 
(white). 
Any of the above separately labeled at the same rates, but 
not less than 25 of a kind, 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. Any of the following in 
No. 5 sizes (between % inch and }2 inch), cor- 
rectly labeled, at $3.00 per 100. 25 at the same 
rate. Prepaid. 
ALGONQUIN (red), 
BLUE BEAUTY (blue), 
ETHEL CAVE-COLE (pink), 
white), KING LEAR (purple), 
MARGARET BEATON (blotched 
(ruffled white), PURPLE BEAUTY (purple), SENSA- 
TION (rose pink), TIMBUCTOO (magenta), VALERIA 
(scarlet). Or @ mixture of these at the same rate. 
These No. 5 sizes bloom readily the first season under 
ordinary care. Subject to prior sale. Write for Fall List, 
also Spring Catalog listing these and many others in all 
sizes and bulblets, including the finest of the newest. 


Our 23rd year of Fall offerings 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Box 400, Creston, lowa 


aD < 


the pointed Fertilizer 
Tablet for Potted Plants 


(salmon), SNOW PRINCESS 


BLUE ADMIRAL (dark blue), 
CORONA (cream, pink edge), 
GRETA GARBO (blush 
LEONA (magenta), 
white), MYRNA 








E 
eeonaMY and Garden Flowers. 
(a00 tate ne If not available at your dealer’s, write 


FERTIL~ POINT COMPANY 


2005 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


$1.00 Fis 











* HUNDREDS *« 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 


FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 
Scotland, England, Switzerland, China, Cape 
Cod, Hollywood, Mexico, South America, etc. 


The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections sos 


is full of inspirations and surprising “Finds”, all 
pictured and described for you. Inviting 
prices...the majority under $5.00. as 


article is attractively wrapped and 


comes to you prepaid a 

our guarantee of ygur ir 

5 comets 100s satisfaction. 7, St. 
Cr SURE—PLANT-THIS FALL 


TRAWBERRIES 


Fall is the ideal time to plant Strawberries. They a better start. 
Don’t wait until s pring. Be sure of your plants and save disappoint- 
ment. More fully described in our fall catalog. Also real bargains 
in fall bulbs, Phlox, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit piants of 
all kinds. Write NOW. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 65 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 
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They're Back Again 
MADONNA LILIES 


from Northern France, (home of 
the hardiest strain . . .) 


and up to size, not merely “Blooming- 
Size’, for who can say what are bloom- 
ing-size bulbs, 6” or 13” in circumfer- 
ence? We offer quality and specific 
sizes: 

Extra Large Bulbs (8 to 9” cir.) 3, $2.10; 
12, $7.95; Mammoth (2° to 11”) 3, $2.70; 
Jumboes (11 to 13”) 3, $3.30; 
12, $12.50; Massive Giants (13 to 15”) 3, 
$4.50; 12, $17.50 postpaid 300 miles. 
Quantity limited in larger sizes. 


"YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES'"' 


Dept.A BU SR Re laalbiiilat es 


23-25 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Author of “Hardy Californians,” “California Shrubs,” etc. 


LL garden advice should be ap- 
plied with nice perception, with 


the knowledge of why and how and 
particularly with a sure understanding 
of one’s own gardening conditions; and 
some garden advice should be taken with 
grains of salt. West Coasters, for 
instance, are continually being told to 
stop evening watering after October 1, 
but the application of this rule must be 
tempered with common sense. As long 
as a freeze is not imminent, it is quite 
safe and even advantageous to water the 
cool and moisture lovers, such as coles, 
spinach and lettuce, at the end of a 
hot dry day; but hot weather crops, such 
as corn, peppers and tomatoes, should 
have their moisture given them early in 
the day, slowly and close to the roots, 

So many different varieties of straw- 
berries are being used these days—each 
with its own fruiting season—that no 
one set of rules can apply to all. The 
fruiting buds form several months be- 
fore the flowers and fruit develop, and 
in order to hit the right feeding time 
of each variety one must think ahead to 
this period and get the work of remak- 
ing the bed and feeding the plants done 
before the buds appear. October, in gen- 
eral, is a good month for relieving straw- 
berry beds of their oldest plants and 
applying old cow manure. Very few 
varieties are really everbearing, but 
those which come the nearest to being 
so should be dealt with as the last crop 
is on the wane. 

California gardeners who have lived 
in the East often become bored with the 
uniformity of seasons and hanker for 
sharper contrasts. The best way to 
achieve a burst of spring bloom is to 
plant spring flowering bulbs and decidu- 
ous flowering trees and shrubs. Now is 
the time to make your choice and place 
your order. A wise selection of crab 
apples, flowering cherries, plums and 
apricots will give bloom from early 
February through April. Your nursery- 
man will help you choose the varieties 
for your climate. The choice for the 
South is rather limited, but Coastal 
Central California, the Big Valley, and 
the Northwest, have a splendid lot to 
work with. 

Plant your flowering fruit trees in a 
southern exposure so as to let the winter 
sun come through the bare branches onto 
the bulbs below. Be careful in combin- 
ing the different varieties of flowering 
peaches and flowering cherries—some of 
them come in strong colors—and have 
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plenty of the pale pinks and whites. 
The-harsh bright shades should be placed 
against green backgrounds. Pyrus thei- 
fera (Malus hupehensis) is a particular- 
ly lovely apple with an unusual vase-like 
shape, and Prunus subhirtella is still one 
of the daintiest pale pink cherries. 

You may have noticed that at horticul- 
tural meetings the plea for plant treas- 
ures lost by war-time neglect is fre- 
quently voiced. Let’s be generous with 
what we have been able to save, and see 
that it gets back into circulation as soon 
as vossible. 


Southern California. October usually 
brings the first rain to quicken the pulse 
of the Southland gardener and his 
plants. If those vegetables which must 
have early planting are not already 
under way, it might be just as well to 
let them go until February. Every 
Southlander has by now looked with 
loathing upon some row of tiny too-late- 
planted seedlings which are just able to 
struggle through the winter months and 
in April are outstripped by their spring- 
sown, or planted, brothers. However, 
you still may succeed with such hardies 
as onions, carrots, beets, turnips and 
chard. Be sure the earth you put these 
in is thoroughly moistened before plant- 
ing or sowing. 

The reason many gardeners have 
trouble in growing the lovely two-foot- 
high yellow Mexican tulip poppy, Hun- 
nemannia fumariefolia, is that it likes 
the combination of heat and moisture— 
something we don’t have in the South- 
land. If you have plenty of seed scatter 
it now—thinly and in a sunny place— 
where the plants are to grow, and thin to 
at least two feet apart. The Mexican 
poppy resents transplanting, is miser- 
able when grown in a container and 
difficult to bring through the seedling 
stage in flats and thumb pots. Seed 
sown now and kept from drying out 
ean take advantage of the autumn heat 
and the winter. rains—which is the best 
Southern California can do for it. 


California fog belt. When the fog 
has gone and the October sun shines, 
plants in Coastal Central California leap 
into action. Sun lovers that have been 
stalling along through the dull cool sum- 
mer, cover themselves with bloom, not 
realizing (or perhaps because they do 
realize) that short cold nights and De- 
cember and January storms will before 
long dampen their ardor. In spite of 
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their floweriness the autumn months 
bring many hazards; young plants must 
be kept moist, protected from the sun’s 
glare and from birds, and tall plants 
must be staked against sudden winds. 


Late planted vegetable seeds are 
helped by a mulch of grass clippings; 
but since this burns as it decays it should 
be removed as soon as the seedlings show 
up. Small green shoots must have safe 
conduct through washing rains. It is 
particularly necessary in the fog belt, 
where sow bugs are prevalent, to give 
each plant plenty of light and room. 
When grown too closely sow bugs gon- 
gregate in the moist stuffy shade under 
the plants and nibble the stems just 
above the ground. Harmless as they 
seem, an army of sowbugs (and they 
operate in armies) ¢an, in one night, do 
a lot of damage. Bug-Geta only seems 
to please them and some gardeners I 
know resort to extreme measures and go 
for them with kettles of boiling water. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
October in the Big Valley is the best of 
all months for planting. Now is the 
time to use those notes you made last 
spring and during the summer, showing 
what plants to use and where and with 
what to put them. Begin to plant bulbs 
the middle of this month and get them 
in by the middle of next month. Peonies 
and amaryllis make bold May effects 
but choose the colors carefully or you 
may have some pretty raw spectacles; 
use plenty of white and pale pink var- 
ieties of each. 

Late winter and early spring pictures 
can be made by using Iris stylosa, the 
white as well as the blue varieties, with 
pink Saxifraga stracheyi. The iris may 
give you November bloom. Early-bloom- 
ing narcissi, blue and white Roman 
hyacinths and Scilla campanulata all 
are useful in producing gay spring piec- 
tures. Use pyrethrums freely, for they 
come in some good colors now, but re- 
member the fondness that snails have 
for these perennials, ; 


Pacific Northwest. October is tulip 
and lilac planting month in the North- 
west. Dig the tulip bed deeply, incor- 
porating bone meal (about 5 pounds to 
50 square feet) with the soil, and cover 
three times the diameter of the bulb. 
Lilacs are best planted in the autumn 
because they bloom very early in the 
spring. Be sure to include some French 
hybrids in your lilae list and get bushes 
that are two or three years old. 

About the middle of this month take 
up the pots in which, last August, you 
planted bulbs for foreing and bring 
them from the shady place where you 
plunged them into a cool room where 
the light is not very strong. Accustom 
them gradually to more light and heat, 
remembering that a rushed foreed bulb 
brings poor results. 

If the perennials and biennials which 
you grew from seed last summer are a 
good size, move them now to their perma- 
nent places, but if they are puny and 
have not developed strong root systems, 
leave them where they are until spring. 
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-EVERBEARING 


A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 
ripens shortly after the regular season and 
bears continuously until frost. Berries are 
bright red all through and extra sweet, requir- 
ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 
as it keeps in marketable condition for several 
days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 
pact, bearing heavily when established. 
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Order your Plants Now! 


12 for$2.00 25 for $3.75 
50 for 7.00 100 for 12.50 


POSTPAID 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG of Fruits, Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color! 


EASTERN ORDERS SHIPPED FROM INDIANA, WESTERN ORDERS SHIPPED 
FROM OREGON, GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE FRESH AND IN GOOD CONDITION, 


RICH & SONS (#46) NURSERY 


Dept.F HILLSBORO, OREGON 
NEW 


AUTOMATI - BIRD’S 
FILLING STATION” 


GUARANTEED TO ATTRACT WILD BIRDS 


Wild birds will sing for their supper at this newest and 
finest of all hang-anywhere feeders. Size 12”x 10"x 10”. 
Glass-enclosed reservoir holds over 4 Ibs. seed when 
filled. Saves seed with new 4-point suspension hanging 
which foils tipping by squirrels and 

wind, and with new minimum-waste seed $350 
outlet. Has racks for two suet cakes. 

SAVE ON 2 

for $6.50 


Beautifully crafted in rustic brown. 

(With 5 Ib. pkg. of best seed and 2 suet cakes, $4.95) 

oie RD Prepaid only up to 300 mi.; be- 
ORDER yond 300 mi. add 10% postage, 


BY MAIL beyond 1000 mi. add 20%. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 






























Free! wird FEEDING BOOKLET 


"S| Describes Breck’s famous Feetiers, Houses ond 
Foods. Colorfully illustrated. Learn how %o oftroct 
and hold your own Birdiond Chorus. 4 


PLANTFOOD 
Specifically Designed for 


















Azaleas and Camellias 


ALSO EXCELLENT FOR MAGNOLIAS, 
GARDENIAS, HOLLIES, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, KALMIA, TEA OLIVES AND 
OTHER ACID SOIL PLANTS. 





Cultural booklet— 
AZALEAS & CAMELLIAS—will be 
sent upon request. 








a 






7. Encanrana Unama Plantina liraed hy tf $¢ Gavernment 


in n pots. Have cheer- pul 
ful flowers in your home to 
brighten up the dull winter 
months...ORDER NOW! 


PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS doz.*1.00 
“ayy CHINESE SACRED LILIES doz. 1.00 


FREESIAS, Rainbow Mixture 
18 large bulbs 1 


=3) RANUNCULUS, targe, double, 
colorful, jumbo size bulbs, doz. 1.00 


All Bulbs Sent Postpaid 


Send for FREE illustrated catalog 
of CALIFORNIA BULBS and SEEDS 


. Vi 
ae 


317-F South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


cranny: NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 
Automatic Feeder 2.25 
Si uirrel's Defeat 4.75 
ye-Safe"' Feeder 1.75 
Squirrelproof 
"Eye-Safe'' Feeder 3.75 
Pe he Water 
Fountain. 11.75 
Add 25c. for postage 
and packing up to 1000 
— 50c over 1000 





Write for = "telder 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 
GLENCOE, ILL. 


PANSY SEED SOWING TIME IS HERE! 
If you want BETTER PANSIES 

A than your neighbors, plant 

THE OREGON GIANTS 


1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed $1.00 
ia 3 packets, SOO seeds each, mixed. row 00 
w/z ounce 
This world famous strain produces 4-inch blooms of won- 
derful coloring, heavy texture and long stems. Cultural 
and Marketing — stions FREE. 
To be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator. 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 


| RooTfone 


‘eg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE PLANT ho dart POWDER FOR 
CUTTINGS, SEEDS, AND BULBS. 


American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. } 

















#¢ 7% ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 


SOIL HEATING CA- 
BLE for hotbeds-cold- 
frames - unheated 
greenhouses - plant 
benches. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Operates from 
household current. 
Adjustable thermo- 
stat has pilot light. 

















Junior Gro-Quick with Thermostat and 40’ 
200 watt Cable for 3’x6’ frames $5.35 
Senior Gro-Quick with Thermostat and 80’ 
400 watt Cable for 6’x6’ frames $6.95 
Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt 
deliveries—no priorities. See your favorite 


seed catalog—your seed dealer—or order di- 
rect. Prepaid in USA. 


"GRO-QUICK 2.040" Ft 














Deep-Planted Tulips 


(Continued from page 493) 


a lot of fun trying out your artistic 
ability in arranging the color combina- 
tions. Try planting Madam Butterfly 
(lavender) with Inglescombe Yellow; 
inter-plant tulips with bluebells or 
pansies; plant Bleu Celeste with the old, 
reliable Clara Butt (salmon-pink) ; and 
for a real smash hit try masses of City 
of Haarlem (bright scarlet) with Mrs. 
Moon (canary-yellow). Above all, do 
not neglect to place a few clumps among 
your evergreen or shrub borders 

Several prominent American tulip 
breeders tell me that bulbs will not be too 
plentiful again this year, so play safe 
and order now. Early orders also are a 
big help to hard-pressed, under-manned 
nurseries. American tulip breeders have 
gone far in developing home grown bulbs 
—you will not be disappointed in Ameri- 
can grown tulips. 

Plant tulips in good soil, enriched with 
well-rotted cow manure or home-made 
compost. If the soil is heavy, lighten 
it with peat moss and gritty sand. Don’t 
let any of the fertilizer touch the bulbs. 
In the spring, when the leaves first ap- 
pear above the ground, dig in two or 
three tablespoonfuls of bone meal in a 
circle around each clump. This will 
gradually work down to the bulbs and 
insure good-sized flowers year after year. 


The soil in, my garden, to start with, 
was about the worst on earth. It was 
black, but was full of rock and inclined 
to bake about as hard as the rock it con- 
tained after every rain. I have made it 
exceptionally friable by the addition of 
well-rottede cow manure, lots of peat 
moss, sand and home-made compost. My 
garden is in full sunlight and, due to the 
large amounts of peat moss I have used, 
slightly on the acid side. Clay or sandy 
soil can be used successfully if plenty 
of organic matter is added. The work 
of getting the soil in proper condition is 
more than compensated for by the work 
saved in not digging and replanting. 

One point of culture to observe is to 
cut the flower stalks, leaving one or two 
leaves, as soon as the seed pods appear. 
Do not be in too big a hurry to remove 
the foliage from tulips after they have 
finished blooming. When the stalks have 
served their usefulness to the bulb, they 
will let go and ean be pulled up very 
easily. Never cut the green stalks im- 
mediately after blooming; if you do you 
will be minus some bulbs next spring, 
or they will come up as single-leaved 
“widows” that will not bloom. Tulips 
are the most trouble-free of all flowers 
and will repay you a thousandfold for 


_ just a little intelligent care. 


Mountain-Laurel Borders 


(Continued from page 483) 


heavy winds, you may have to lay net- 
ting over the mulch until it packs down. 
Then set a sprinkler going and give the 
entire area a thorough soaking. Let 
the water run for several hours. For 
the first week or two watch the plants, 
and if they show the slightest sign of 
fading, all they need is more water. 
As the leaves pack down, add more; 


‘you cannot have too thick a mulch, for 


it is vital that laurel go into the winter 
with moist soil. Also, remember that 
the purpose of the leaf mulch is to pro- 
vide the acid soil laurel requires as the 
rotted wood and humus used in plant- 
ing are exhausted. For this reason, the 
bulk of the leaves should be oak. Do 
not disturb or cultivate the mulch; the 
plant roots will quickly work up into 
it and any disturbance will injure them 
seriously. 

If you mulch heavily each fall, fer-. 
tilizers are not needed. However, if you 
care to try fertilizers, well-rotted manure 


and cottonseed meal are both beneficial. 
They should be applied on top of the 
leaf mulch. 

Lime should be kept away from the 
plants, and even water containing lime 
to any extent should be avoided. Rhodo- 
dendron and laurel may be killed by 
drainage from a lawn to which lime has 
been applied. If the water does contain 
lime, its effect may be neutralized by 
the application of aluminum sulphate. 
If, however, the laurel is planted in 
humus and heavily mulched each fall, 
watering will not be necessary in 9 sea- 
sons out of 10. 

Mountain-laurel planted and cared for 
in the way described above, will be thick, 
bushy and healthy. The fungus diseases 
to which rhododendron and laurel are 
sometimes subject do not oceur on 
healthy and vigorous plants. Pachy- 
sandra along the edges of the planting 
will hide the leaf mulch and keep the 
wind from blowing it away. 





fm BLEEDING 
) EART 


te heb ae Ro un © 

favorite of Grandmother's time LARGE | Ed 
that has never lost popularity. PLANTS sostraip 

Large, bright-pink, pendant ANYWHERE 

hearts on a t that is easy 

to grow — requires little care. 


G-9 Ottawa, Kansas 


in OG 





R A PROFITABLE ORNAMENTAL 


LUEBERRIES 


Raise CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. Exquisite white 
blossoms; grow six feet tall. Two to four bushes will supply 


average family. Big Money-maker for planters. Sell from 
50c to 75¢c a quart. More fully described in our fall catalog. 
Also real bargains in - bulbs, Phlox, Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Fruit plants of all kinds. Write NOW. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 36 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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Your Garden of Verse” 


Harvest Moonrise 


As twilit veil-wings sweep the dim horizon, 
Where sunset fires have slowly burned 


away, 
The night winds drift a scarf of smoky 
crimson, 
And sapphire shadows kiss the edge of 


day. 
Then through the dusk beyond the eastern 
hill-line, 
From purple deeps, upswings the copper 
moon; 
The trembling 
misty silver, 
Weird patterns drift across the blue 
lagoon. 
The forest voices chant with lonely ca- 
dence, 
The whip-poor-will repeats his evening 
song. 
Then hearts are gently wooed with mystic 
rapture, 
To dream beneath the moon the whole 
night-long. 
—JOSEPHINE MECHLING MOORE 


trees are touched with 


Frost Wolf 


Now the sun his kindness spills 

Behind the black and bitter hills: 

Down this desolated track 

Comes the Frost Wolf slinking back. 
With one sharp claw he tears the fern 
To tawny lace, and forest urn, 

Once gay with goldenrod and aster, 

Is dimmed with a prescience of disaster. 


No trap can snare that frigid fellow 

Creeping under pine and willow. 

Rose mallow and marigold, 

Poised on autumn’s dark threshold, 

Know this Frost Wolf would not spare 

The brightest petals curled in prayer. 

Yet they remember, in dejection, 

The joyous seed of resurrection. 
—WINIFRED ADAMS BURR 


Floral Encore 


When summer yields to autumn’s mood, 
And days grow short and chill, 
She glances back and, wistfully, 
Her beauty lingers still. 
She hesitates to take her leave 
And break her charming spell; 
She waits to take a curtain call 
Before her long farewell. 
At last she chants an encore, 
Her choicest gem of all, 
A wealth of gay chrysanthemums, 
Her parting gift to fall. 
—FLORENCE JANSSON 


October 


October. On the cold moist lawn 

The robins search; while thick upon 
The berried yew their young birds feed. 
On hemlock boughs high overhead 

A passing flight of kinglets drifts 
Among the cones. The white-throat lifts 
His voice above the cold moist lawn, 
Another morn: the birds are gone. 


—DoroTtHy WaAvUGH 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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To Encourage Home Planting Urged by U. $. Government 


Grand Art Color Fruit Book! ® 


FREE while they last! 
Accept prize tree to introduce Wonder Fruits of Burbank and Stark 


Yes, you can get this gorgeous book over a foot long, showing actual life coler 
plates of giant size fruit on the miracle trees of Burbank and Stark. Trees, many 
of which bear 1 to 3 years younger. Trees that bear up to 40 bushels. Page after 
page illustrates in nature’s hues, tempting, luscious fruit bountifully borne by 

trees propagated by the horticultural wizards, Burbank and Stark. The 72 big 


. full mi i size, 
chow over 300 color. lates 3 New Books aiiaa fi You Hurry! 
eition OCT ARRT 
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New Th of fruit marvels in life size. 
ey grow on amazing trees 
STARKING bred for vigor and hardiness 


Grane’ FG 10-45 


— easily raised almost any- 


Peer nee corer: en =e. 
grafting and fattening be- estes Nurseries & Orchards Ca* 
ore digging, methods ‘ Box DD-35, Louisiana, Missouri 


which givetreesa bighead ¢— 


start. Just mail coupon. Gentlemen: Send me Free: 


; 5 © New, Big 1946 Prize Frurr Year 
A Boox and details of Prize tree offer. 

g 0) Check for Free Fruit Planning Guide. 

1 Check for Free Home Landscape Booklet. 





en 


» 

Spare time.”’—Rev. E. ‘. Eckerty ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee Wh> eter eeeeeeeee 
Rev. E. L. Eckerly sent in unusual sales of $1,765.86 in one g Pals. cccecteresssooag Mm » 605 00006080000000000 
week. We mail hundreds of big commission checks each Mey 










week as planting breaks all records. Many earn valuable 
rizes plus commissions in re Time. Ne investment. 
e outfit. We teach you. while you learn. Check 


white square on coupon now, > 
come © a0 ‘tur Spare-time selling Stark prize trees 


MALONEY RASPBERRIES 


Think how nice it would be if you could go out and pick as many or as few 
RASPBERRIES as you want for your table! Big, firm berries of the most 
delicious flavor. Famed Maloney supervision assures heavy 
bearing bushes. Write today for FREE Guide showing 
all varieties, red and black. Catalog also shows other 
BERRIES, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, PERENNIALS and ROSE 
BUSHES. Fall is ideal planting time. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


MALONEY BROTHERS NURSERY C0., INC. 
43 Circle Road Dansville, N. Y. 


Check hers .{ interested In liberal Weekly Cash In- 









leamum 
<P 600 BLOOMS Ist YEAR 


WORLD’S GREATEST FLOWERING PLANT! 
Grows bushel-sizefirst year. 3months’ bloom- 
ing with600 ormore big blooms each 2’ across. 
1500 or more second year. Hardy. Now in 6 
gorgeous colors, each a garden in itself. You 
can order at once and plant Azaleamum 
NOW for best results next year! 


FREE! Send for your copy of our big, new 
Garden Beauty Book, packed with interest 
and values for Fall Frasting, It’s FREE— 
send for your copy TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Gox 844, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


BEARING-AGE 
BLUEBERRIES 


with fruit buds, ready to bear next summer. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 











Shelburne Hybrid Regal Lilies 


Send for Gardenside Gossip and read all about 
them, and the other Lilies we grow, as well as 
Peonies, Poppies, and rare Rockery plants. It’s 
free,—and interesting. 

INC. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, 


Shelburne, Vermont 


Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter myname as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.50 for one year—$4.00 for two years 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 
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African Violets 


WHITE LADY $1, Pink Beauty 75 cents, Blue Girl 75 
cents, Blue Boy 75 cents, Trilby 75 cents, pansy-purple 
Supreme $1. If ordering one plant, add 30 cents for 
postage and packing; if more than one, add 25 per cent 
of the cost of the plants. The following rare house- 
plants postpaid: Spathyphyllum $2.50, Bird’s-Nest Fern 
$1, Ixera Coccinea $1. PANSY M. BARNES, Shenan- 
doah, lowa. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—Red Head, the newest red. Bi- 
Color, new, two upper petals same as Red Head, three 
lower lighter. Both are good growers and bloomers, very 
pretty. Each plant has two to three crowns. $1 each. 
25 cents packing & postal for each plant. R. G. BAX- 
TER, 2023 Belmont Ave., Youngstown 4, Ohio. 


Books 


GARDEN BOOKS—Old and New. Many bargains. Lists 
free. Old books searched for till found. No obligation. 
c. W. WOOD, Copemish 1 10, Mich. 


FOR CHRISTMAS give garden friends rare garden 
books. Write for list). TROVILLION PRIVATE PRESS, 
Herrin, Illinois. , oe 
GAIN Financial Independence. ‘‘SECURITY ACRES’’ 
sensational New Book tells how to create a fine income 
in your own back yard City lot or Five-Acres Plot. Not 
one, but scores of ways to make money out of doors. 

bill today. Your money back if not satisfied. 
PRE ‘Money Grows on Trees’’ with each order. 
LIG HTNING SPEED MFG. CO., P. O. Box 115-FG, 
Streator, Il. 





























Bulbs 


WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS—‘‘Dainty Clusters of 
white pearls for your Spring Garden.’’ $1 per doz. post- 
paid. REDWOODS GARDEN, R. 17, Box 1376, Mil- 
waukie, Oregon. 


BULB BARGAINS. Six of a kind 30¢. Anemones, 
Babania, Camassia, Dierama, Dutch Iris, Jonquils, 
Tenuifolium Lilies, Umbelatum Lilies, Muscari, Nar- 
cissus, Ranunculus, Scillas, Snowdrops, Snowflakes, 
Sparaxis, Star of Bethlehem, Tritonia, Tulips. 20 
packets flower seed 25¢. JOE SMITH, 3241-28th Ave. 
West, Seattle, Wash. 


MANY NEW AND GORGEOUS flowering ; bulbs ready 
for Eastern trade. Profitable to grow. Special seed 
items. Send for advance offers. RANSOM SEEDS, San 
Gabriel, Calif, 














Cactus 


“CACTI-SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 
pages, 65 pictures, 25 cents. Illustrated monthly maga- 
zine, recognized authority, six-months $1.00. SCOTT 
HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 











Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Stock Plants—rooted cuttings. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS, 165 Akron Street, 
Lockport, N. Y. 











Compost Hasteners 


BETTER, EASIER, QUICKER composting with Bacto. 
No harsh chemicals! Works all winter. Lower cost. 
Five pounds, treats half ton, $1.75. Dealers, or prepaid 
trom JEAN MACLEAN, BRIDGETON 16, INDIANA, 








Evergreens 


EVERGREEN seedlings—transplants—larger stock in wide 
variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental planting. 
Order for fall, Descriptive catalog free RANSOM 
SEED CO., San Gabriel, Calif. 











Fertilizers—Soil Conditioners 


FINE SCREENED loamy peat humus excellent for lawns, 
gardens, ferns, azaleas, camelias, etc. Acid PH. 4-8. Some 
nitrogen $1.00 per 2 bushel bag. No order accepted 
for less than 5 bags. Cash please, HAASE BROS., 116 8S. 
Jefferson Street, Peoria, Illinois. 


CHEAP FERTILIZER, but BETTER fertilizer. Quickly, 
easily make your own from waste—leaves, table scraps— 
even sawdust! Five pounds BactO, oply $1.75, treats 
half ton waste. 25 pounds $5.49, Send for free leaflets. 
BACTO, BRIDGETON 16, INDIANA. 














Garden Markers 


LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS: Available in 
any quantities desired. Use our BANNER TYPE 
MARKERS to designate full plantings—tulips, iris—all 
plants. Insures, next spring, a permanent record of your 
cherished perennials. These labels and special waterproof 
indelible ink withstand all weather conditions—Last 
indefinitely. SEND $1.15 (Postal Money Order) for 25 
Banner Markers and ink, postpaid: 200, $6.80. Add 10 
per cent for ink and postage. LINCOLN LABORATOR- 
IES, Northfield, Minnesota, 











Geraniums 


GERANIUMS—Scented leaved Novelties and Varigated 
foliage. 90 varieties; write for description and price list. 
ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Rt. 10, Box 393, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma, 


Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—Best of the standard and late in- 
troductions, sand grown, Michigan State inspected. Send 
for wholesale and retail list’ RAVET’S GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS, Menominee, Mich. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—We have most of the new varie- 
ties, best of the old. Our bulbs grow the winners. 
CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept, F, Albert Lea, Minn. 























Hemerocallis—Daylilies 


AUGUST PIONEER, Bijou, Dover, Linda, Mrs. Wyman— 
extra choice, $4.10 value only $3. Other bargains in free 
list of Irises, Daylilies, Poppies, Peoniés. Box G, 
ARVISTA GARDENS, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

HEMEROCALLIS, four all different, labeled $1., 
Phlox subulata, five varieties, $1., eight alliums includ- 
ing pulchellum ¢$1., three Hosta, different, $1. 
HAV’ALOOK GARDE NS, Fowlerville, Michigan, 


CHOICE COLLECTION of fine hybrid hemerocallis. A 
$9.20 value for $7. One each of the following: Patricia, 
Vesta, Hyperion, Rajah, Mikado, Wau-Bun, Linda, Sere- 
nade, Soudan. Write for catalog describing over 100 
of the finest varieties. MRS. LEONARD HOWARD, 
P. 0. Box 294, Greenville, South Carolina. 




















House Plants 


HOUSE PLANT Kalanchoes from seedum family, small 
blooms makes a beautiful cluster. Easy to grow, plant now 
—blooms for Christmas or Spring, enjoy growing this 
plant. 5 rooted cuttings $1.00. WOOD THE FLORIST, 
East Peoria, Illinois, 











Iris 
IRISES—25 choice tall bearded, mixed unlabeled, post- 
paid for $1. Free list, 400 new varieties. JOHN N. 
BOMMERSBACH, Decatur 4, IIL. 
FREE CATALOG—6 varieties of Fall Blooming, labelled 
Iris with 6 clove pinks, $2, postpaid. FAIR CHANCE 
FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 











Daffodils 


DAF FODILS—Emperor, Empress, Golden Spur, White 
Narcissus, large bulbs, 25 $1; 100 $3.50 posipaid. $25 per 
1000. MRS. W. E. WALTERS, R. 2, Pulaski, Tenn. 

DAF FODILS—Handmade 6- variety mixture $3.75 per 
peck, $12.75 per crate holding % bushel. King Alfred, 
Emperor, Olympia, The First, Sir Watkins, and Helios 
included, For prices on varieties sold separately send for 
our list. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Va. 


“HANDMADE” MIXTURE DAFFODILS. Each 100 con- 
tains 20 varieties—8 distinct types—covering 6 weeks 
bloom. Includes King Alfred, Olympia, Albatross, Emper- 
or, Victoria, Buttercup, White Lady, Primrose Phoenix, 
Dante Julette, Golden Spur, Elvira, Laurens Kaster, Cam- 
pernelle, etc.—large blooming size—Many double Nose 
5.00 hundred; $45.00 thousand. HOWARD GARDENS, 
Republic, Mo. 

















Dahlia 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—At digging time—Propagating Di- 
visions—When wanted—American and Australian—Prices 
right—List on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Box 58, Clayton, New Jersey. 











Delphiniums 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, finest strain 
in the world. Plants and seeds. Send for free folder. 
~~ Delphinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 
6, Wash. 





SIBERIAN (tRItS—Four choice including the giant 
Caesar’s Brother $1. 12 Dwarf iris $1. Sempervivums 
12 for $1, HAV’ALOOK GARDEN, Fowlerville, 
Michigan. 

DYKE’S MEDAL IRISES, 10 varieties, labeled $4, 4, 12 
dwarf Atroviolacea $1—Excellent assortment 20 varieties 
$5 per hundred. HOWARD GARDENS, Republic, Mo. 











Lawn Seeds 


BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED, from Kentucky’s famous 
meadows, 10 Ibs. $4.70; 25 Ibs. $11; 50 Ibs. $21.50; 
100 lbs. $42, f.o.b. Subject change. WALNUT LAWN 
FARM, Route 2 G, Lexington, Ky. 











Lilacs 


HARDY CANADIAN GROWN FRUIT TREES, tne 


Bulbs, Seeds. Illustrated catalogue free. TOBE’S 
TREER 


Y, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada. 


SUPER GIANT PANSY PLANTS mixed, Sweet William 
mixed, $2 per 100; Snapdragon plants, $1 per dozen. 
No list. MRS. FLEETWOOD EPPS, Lake City, South 
Carolina. 


FOR SALE. New Dupont, Plum and other varieties of 
African Violets. Russell and English Hybrid Lupine seed. 
House plants. Sixty year old Xmas cactus. THE 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 


DWARF PHLOX Subulata 8 for $1; 100°for $5. Bearded 
iris, 100 mixed colors, unlabeled $3. SPARKMAN’S 
GARDEN, Woodville, Ala. 


Orchids 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North orfSouth. Order one of our 
Nun’s Orchid plants andehave twelve to thirty-five four 
inch orchids next February and March, then for many 
Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas 
Four Dollars with order, CHARMAINE GAKR- 
DENS, Lakeland, Fla. 


























Pansies 


PANSY PLANTS: Our pansy plants will produce huge 
jewels of mixed color blooms in your own garden that 
will delight you. Satisfied customers in 35 states. Ship- 
ments start November 1. Only $2 per 100 postpaid. Send 
check, money order or curreney today. GINN’S PANSY 
GARDEN, Tyler, Texas. 











Peonies 


PEONIES—I LACK SPACE to plant all the peonies I 
have in storage for spring planting, so write for my sur- 
plus bargain offer now. DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 


SHOW VARIETIES. Awarded 13 FIRSTS (Sweep- 
stakes) with 13 entries, Minneapolis Show, in 1944 (last 
time exhibited). Price list ready. Satisfaction entirely 
— CHEROKEE GARDENS, Saint Paul 5, 
Minn. 














Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial flower seeds 25 cents postpaid, 
each different. Grow hardy plants. Lawn seed for fall 
sowing 2 Ibs. 98 cents postpaid. HARRY CURE, Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 











Soil Improvement 


YOUR GARDEN CAN BE BETTER! Humus-fed soils 
mean health-giving minerals and vitamins; fewer insects 
and diseases. Send for free literature; how cheaply, 
easily and quickly make your own rich soil builder from 
waste. BENSON, BRIDGETON, INDIANA, 


Special Offers 


DON’T FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap that 
will catch thousands. Join national campaign to elimi- 
nate these pests. Write for details. ROY VAIL, Howe 2, 
Indiana. 


CLEARANCE—Choice assorted hardy plants—20 better 
tall phlox, 20 perennials, 25 sedums, 35 violets, 20 divari- 
cata phlox, 15 asters, 4 hemerocallis, 4 peonies—each lot 
$1 or any six for $5.50 postpaid. SUNNYSIDE GAR- 
DENS, Madison, Nebraska. 


PRINTING that pleases, 250 envelopes $1.25 also letter- 
heads, add postage, free samples and price list. INMAN’S 
CREATIVE PRINT, Elmer 25, New Jersey. 


POSTCARDS, with photograph in the corner, made from 
your personal negative or print. Despite paper shortage 
can also supply limited number early customers with 
Christmas folders with similar personal pictures. Scmples 
10¢ credited on order, TIFFT, 24 Tifft Road, Dover, 
New Hamp. 


4 FLOWERING BEGONIAS, $1.10, 6 flowering geran- 
iums, $1.10, 6 flowering lantana, $1.10, 5 ivy plants, $1.10, 
5 dish garden plants, $1.10, 5 dish ferns, $1.10, 5 
scented geraniums, $1.10, 3 gardenias, $1.10, All offers 
postpaid. McGREGOR BROS. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


HEMEROCALLIS 10 named $3.00, 
Kaempferi 10 named $3.00, save 55¢. 
10 named $2.00, save 55¢. 
New Jersey. 


Fresh new LOUISIANA PECANS, 5 pounds for $2.50 
prepaid. Fresh peanuts, 6 pounds for $2 postpaid, 
EDMOND RIGGS, St. _ Martinville, La. 


FERTILIZER STRETCHER. Unusual discovery! BactO 
improves, and extends chemical fertilizer 6 to 60 times! 
Removes ‘‘burn’’, Five pounds $1.75, makes up to ton 
improved fertilizer. Free literature, MACLEAN’S, 
BRIDGETON 6, INDIANA, 





























Save 65¢. Iris 
Bearded Iris 
OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 














FRENCH LILACS. Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; 
small sizes, own roots, dug to order, special collections. 
Descriptive catalog. MABEL L. FRANKLIN, 5357-15 
Ave. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lilies 














Tulips 


TULIPS—Big No. 1 bulbs, choice mixed 12 for $1.00, 
DAFFODILS—general mixture, 15 for $1.00, 

IRIS—high grade, each different 20 for $1.00. Catalog 
free. Cornell Nursery, Cornell, Illinois. 











FAMOUS CROFT EASTER LILIES, true strain. 5 large 
bulbs $10 prepaid. LESLIE WOODRIFF Fairyland Be- 
gonia and Lily Garden, Harbor, Oregon. 

Lovely large LILIUM TIGRINUM bulbs producing 15 to 
20 blossoms this year, 20 cents each, postpaid. No 
order for less than $1, MRS. F. A. MURDOCK, Rock- 
lake, North Dakota. 








Delphinium seed ENGLISH GOLD MEDAL varieties. 
Hand-pollinated $2.50 per pkg.; Self-pollinated $1. M. 
HIBBERSON, 853 Byng St., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


Electric Hot Bed Units 


CABLE—Thermostats—complete units. Low Prices, post- 
paid. Also register your name for our new rare flower 
and bulb catalog. Thirty years of experience goes into 
this catalog. You will keep it for reference. RANSOM 
SEEDS, San Gabriel, Calif. 











MAGIC LILY BULBS (Lycoris), Amaryliis Halli pink 
flowers; hardy; increases each year; strikingly beautiful; 
$l each. McGREGOR B.uOS. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 








Viola 


VIOLA SEED—For interesting new hybrid violas, plant 
our choice seed selected from the finest named perennial 
varieties available. Special blend of the following colors 
—blue, yellow, white, and rose. Generous packet $1, 
postpaid. Planting directions with orders. No list. 
HARPER VIOLA GARDENS, Warren, Oregon. 


Wildflowers 














Miscellaneous 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, 14 varieties, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Lilacs, Magnolias, Pink Dog- 
woods, Japanese Maples, 10 to 75 cents each, send for 
list. Yews in variety, 4-6", NWOLD NURSERY, 
Neshaminy, Peansylvania, 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 

selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 
WILDFLOWERS & FERNS, to brighten a shady nook in 

the garden, Catalogue free on request. WAKE ROBIN 
ARM, R. D., Home, Pennsylvania, 
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CALLA LILY 


Large golden- 
yellow blooms, * 
with white flecked 
foliage. Plant in 
pots early for winter 
bloom. Jumbo bulbs 
direct from Hallawell’s 
California field. 

Jumbo Bulbs 2 for $1.00 
12 for $5.00; 100 for $35 
Medium Bulbs 3 for $1 
12 for $3.50; 100 for $25 


Catalog Free 
California bulbs illustrated 
IN COLOR 


nallawells 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256 C MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 1), CALIF. 
ES RIT a EN NR 


aoeninimeiae 


ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, flowering plants and 
seedlings, have far exceeded our production capac- 
ity. We are, therefore, forced to withdraw all offer- 




































ings. 
Illustrated Catalogue with Culture Notes 
Fifty Cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 


_ EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry plants which will frult next 
summer. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 




















SUPERIOR GLADS 


If your name is not on our mailing list ask 
for a copy of our new price list featuring 
many of the finest new Glads. 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
Lebanon, Oregon 














THE LOVELIEST OF HOUSE PLANTS 


uss GARDENIA 


THE FLOWER OF ROMANCE 
Imagine raising your own beautiful corsage. The Rose 
Gardenia blooms and blooms for many months gorgeous 
white flowers with rich green foliage. Truly the most 
popular and fashionable flower you can grow. Our new 
catalog tells all about the Rose Gardenia. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 21 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 













2eoENNIALS 


50 PLANTS 


Unbelievable but true! 50 
‘ §5 lants... guaranteed to 
oom the first year, at the 
amazing low price of $1.94 
.'.. less than 4c per 
plant! Gorgeous assortment of 5 each of 10 
different varieties to make your garden 
most colorful in town. 
$8.00 to $10.00 VALUE—NOW $1.94! 
Compare . .. it’s an $8.00 to $10.00 value for 
only $1.94... and for ordering in advance 
5 PANSY PLANTS ABSOLUTELY 





SEND NO MONEY—PAY LATER 
Limited quantity of these perennials, so or- 
der yours zone, When plants yy i. 

plenty of time for Fa 
HERE’S YOUR BARGAIN lanting, tman 
PLANT ASSORTMENT =| dniy $194 lus CO. 





pos: 
only $1.94 plus C.O.D. 


5 Canterbury Bells 5 Delphiniums charges. (Send $1.94 with 
5 Fox Glove 5 Lockspur order, we pay postage.) 
5 Iceland Poppy Columbines Satisfaction guaranteed. 


5 Orange Wall 5 Pinks MICHIGAN PERENNIAL 
;. Flower 5 Shasta Daisies pend . ure ae 
Blue Flax 5 Sweet William a saree f ad .W. 





Experience Letter 
Companion Plants for Colchicums 


W. WOOD refers to the void left when 

«the heavy foliage of colchicums dies 
down. By the way, why does any adver- 
tiser use the term “new” in connection 
with these bulbs? If the varieties are new, 
well and good, but to imply that the fam- 
ily as a whole is new to gardens, is 
rediculous because the Asiatic kinds have 
been in cultivation many years, while the 
common C, autumnale and its white form 
are native to Britain and doubtless have 
been knocking around the United States 
for a century or more. The best known 
of the Asiatics, C. speciosum and its 
maximum form, as well as giganteum, are 
far from new. They’ve been grown 50 
years or so I imagine. 

It should be noted that the colchicums 
won’t tolerated being densely shaded; 
under such conditions they will soon peter 
out. They don’t mind sharing a spot with 
a light growing perennial like the garden 
Pink, as I have a clump of C. speciosum 
that for years has bloomed regularly with 
Allwoodi pinks as companions. But where 
increasing shade has developed over the 
years, the bulbs have through not being 
moved completely died out, both C. au- 
tumnale and C. giganteum. A cluster of 
the latter on a sloping, fully exposed, 
border becoming too crowded were lifted 
when growth finished in 1944 and respaced 
and, in the fall, seedling violas were plant- 
ed over them. The colchicums bloomed 
moderately, considering their size, and 
this spring made huge foliage which the 
violas did not resent much until the long 
wet spell came, then the plants completely 
rotted away after blooming freely. But, 
I cannot wholly blame the colchicum 
growth for this, except that violas ex- 
posed to shade in rainy weather invar- 
iably develop leaf spot badly and soon rot 
away. But as long as colchicums can get 
their foliage into full light, they don’t 
mind company, even that of pyrethrums, 
since, when lifting them in 1944, I found 
bulbs among pyrethrum roots. 


The same might almost be said of 
Sternbergia lutea. Given full exposure 
on rockwork where their strap-like leaves 
are not overshadowed, the bulbs never miss 
blooming, but unlike the colchicums, stern- 
bergia leaves last the best part of the year. 
including the winter. Sternbergia bulbs 
do not like being kept out of the soil too 
long. I once planted some bulbs very 
late in the fall and while they did make 
some growth and produced a bloom or two, 
they never regained enough vigor to per- 
mit survival—T. A. Weston, (N.J.) 








BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now. _Ixiolirion, 
Lewisia, Alstroemeria, Velthei- 
mia and the hundred other 
bulb-delights in that new Fall 
Catalog of ours that you should 
ask for today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 
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The BARTLETT Way 
MEANS EXPERT TREE CARE 


The Bartlett Way is scientific— 
methods proven in our extensive 
Research Laboratories and Experi- 
mental Grounds. The finest train 
ing and the most up-to-date 
knowledge are yours when you 
call your Bartlett tree expert. 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 
**From Maine to the Carolinas’’ 



















































































CLEA 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 


wee 
TREE PEONIES 


"The King of Flowers 

i hey were 
centuries Ry - 

 rodey 1, ‘tithe, they are gxill, the ee ceald 

St ardens. Then only the - a 

ert. Tree Peonies; today 

ave them a 

ern varieties are far sh 
, in size, for 

oa cy ey pure white through yet veerated 

pink to the darkest =. Colot fer a fine 


on request. - 
i of Herbaceous Peon 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Dept. T Sinking Spring. Penna. 


THREE BULBS 


Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potting 

















55 Ranunculus, Giant Tecolote Hybrids............ $1.00 
40 Anemones, Tecolote Strain, Mixed.............. $1.00 
30 Freesias, Rainbow Hybrids ..............eseee. $1.00 


All above $2.50 postpaid 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 













for FALL PLANTING 


Conley's Oregon Grown 


TULIPS 


ore TOP-SIZE_ full of 
vigor... resulting from 
years of experience, 
aided by perfect soil and 
climatic conditions. 


Our new catalog contains 
many fine varieties, fully 
described, some illustrated 
in color. Send for a copy. 
GROWERS OF 


* DAFFODILS * MUSCARI 


Me IRIS + SCILLAS LILIES 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 
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Pansies 


To plant with bulbs. 
To use as cut-flowers. 
To edge your perennial border. 
To add color to your rock garden. 
To lend gaiety to your window box. 
CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.25 ppd. 


250 plants $6.75 ppd. 


(100 plants will make a 50-ft. border. 
Set plants 6 in. apart). 


ORDER TODAY! 
FREE: Write for our Pansy Booklet No. 1105 


PITZONKAS Pansy farm 


BRISTOL - PENNA. 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT TREES 


the delight of European gardens, 
now available in America. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 
Ideal for Victory Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- 
out having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 
Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers, Send for 


free circular. 
738 W. 7-MILE RD. 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. DETROIT 3, MICH. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Wonderful Pacific Giants—Huge double 
blossoms on tall spikes—White, lavender 
blue, or purple. Three of any variety $1.40. 
Three each of four varieties, twelve in all 
$5.40 prepaid. Plant fall or spring. Order 


N. A. HALLAUER, Webster, N. Y. 


Grow Indoors on Small Plants 


rgest LEMONS 


Largest 


wh WP us 

















Lemons Weigh 1 to 3 ibs. Also Dwarf Oranges 


Heré, at last are two of the rhost unique and useful indoor plants 
ever offered. Both plants have meee beautiful, waxy-white, 
blossoms. Then, imagine it—the t 

high quality Lemons, often weighing 1 to 8 lbs. 


fragrant 
rill of pic king ond using mammoth 
One lemon enough 


Plauts, not seeds. Order now 

forfall planting. Payonarrival. 

4 Guaran to produce in Spring thou- 

oy sands of beautiful velvety-rich pansies 

in riot of gorgeous colors! Mail now! 
Rush orders bring 10 
Sweet William Plants 

for fall planting FREE! Order now, pay $1.94 

oe postage on arrival. Cash orders sent prepaid. 

oney back if not thrilled. Send to 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. P-1412 
448 Monree Ave.,N.W. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 









Winter Squash, Butternut 


HAVE always maintained that the orig- 

inal Hubbard never been 
improved on for quality, but I am almost 
ready to give the nod to the new Butter- 
nut (not Buttercup, though the latter is 
a very good fruit). I was first attracted 
to it by its distinct shape, but it was soon 
apparent that it had more than a bottle- 
like form to recommend it. There is also 
high quality in its dry, fine-textured, yel- 
low flesh. Incidentally, flesh is all there is 
to the top, for the seeds accommodatingly 
collect themselves in the bottom of the 
buff-colored bottle. It is a little earlier 
than Hubbard, yet it should have more 
than three months to mature its crop— 
three and one-half months would be better. 
Being of the vine type, it may take up 
too much space in small gardens, but one 
would be justified in encroaching on the 
neighbor’s property (perhaps a squash or 
two would mollify him) to grow at least 
one hill. It is listed by Peter Henderson 
& Co., 35 Cortlandt Street, New York (7), 
N. ¥. 


squash has 


Grape, Van Buren 


HE grape, because of its vertical 
growth habit on a trellis, is one fruit 
that the home gardener can grow no mat- 
ter how small his area. It can even be 
grown on boundary fences without any 
loss of planting space. Certainly, a col- 


lection of varieties covering the entire 
grape season would give one table fruit 


which would put one in the top rank of 
epicureans. A few years ago it would have 
been necessary to start the season off with 





FRIEND of this 
so enthusiatically about a new 
Lily, Brocade, that I am including it 
this month so other lily fans will have 
time to investigate it this fall. 
Although not exactly definite, her 
description of the flower—‘an ivory- 
pink Turk’s Cap”—is at least intrigu- 
ing, because an_ ivory-pink  L. 
chalcedonicum would be something to 
get enthusiastic about. The bulbs 
eame, she said, from Sandyloam, 
North Springfield, Vermont. In addi- 
tion to notes on the plant, its flower 
and behavior, she made some rather 
positive statements on proper depth 
to plant lilies, which I thought re- 
quired an answer. A portion of the 
answer is included here, with the hope 
that it may induce lily students to 
write of their own experiences: 
“There seems to be much confusion 
regarding the proper depth to plant 
lilies. According to my experience 
there can be no hard and fast rules 


column writes 


deep or shallow? 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, ( Mich.) 


How Deep Should Brocade Lily Bulbs Go?* 


*What’s your experience with Brocade Lily? 
What luck have you had with it?—Epiror 






sorts 


whose chief,claim to a place in the schedule 


Champion or one of the other early 
was their earliness; but now, thanks to 
the plant breeders of the New York Experi- 
ment Station, thefe is a variety, Van 
Buren, which is not only nearly two weeks 
earlier than Worden, but whose quality 
surpasses any other black grape now gen- 
erally available. You will make no mis- 
take, I believe, if you include it in your 
grape planting. Listed by Joseph Harris 
Company, Rochester (11), N. Y. 


Dianthus, Little Joe 

T is a regrettable fact that Pinks are 

not as popular as they once were. That 
is true at least in the gardens that I visit 
and I suspect from correspondence that 
it is more or less the case in other 
tions. Several factors have no doubt con- 
tributed to that state of affairs, but the 
reason most often heard concerns the short 
life of so many kinds, especially hybrids 
and highly bred forms. This neglect is 
robbing gardeners of some splendid garden 
material—colors, type of growth and 
adaptability, ete—which is not easily du- 
plicated in other plants. Dianthus, Little 
Joe, is a case in point. Here we find a 
plant of much charm, from its large single 
crimson flowers to its tufts of bluish 
leaves and, in addition, a summer-long 
blooming period, Its height of eight inches 
will indicate the wide field of usefulness 
it is fitted to fill in the summer garden. 
Among a few others, I find it listed in the 
current catalogue of Max Schling, Seeds- 
men, Inc., 618 Madison Avenue, New York 
(22) New York. 


sec- 





set down because that factor is largely 
governed by the amount of rainfall, 
character of soil and exposure to sun- 


shine. For instance, it might be per- 
missible, or even advantageous, under 


certain conditions of soil moisture to 
plant some of the stem-rooters as 
much as 18 inches deep, especially in 
very light soil with full exposure to 
sunshine, while a third of that depth 
might be the limit on a heavy, mois- 
ture-retentive soil. Experience tells 
me that the factor of greatest im- 
portance is the proper amount of 
moisture at the bulb and feeding roots. 
If that is available at six inches, 
deeper planting would be of little, 
if any, benefit. In this connection, it 
is well to bear in mind that moisture 
must be present at the stem roots if 
they are to serve their purpose. That 
is one reason why a moisture-retain- 
ing mulch usually pays good dividends 
in a lily planting.” 


Do you plant it 
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1946 Floribunda Rose 
READY FOR FALL PLANTING! 


PINK 
BOUNTIFUL 


(Pl, Pat. 601) 


Miniature Hybrid Tea Blooms! 
Glorious Mass Display! 


This Floribunda newcomer brings the heartening glow of 
a new dawn to your garden. The sturdy, compact plants 
are covered with flower clusters like pink puffs from a 
morning cloud. These blooms appear from June until Fall. 


ie 


7" The bloom itself is a petite relative of the Hybrid 
Se Tea and well adapted to cut flower use . . . bouquets 
est and corsages. The buds are a pretty complement to 
i miniature arrangements. 
V4 







Buds are ovoid, tight and firm, tinted deep reddish 
pink: They unfold demurely into flowers with buff 
salmon-pink hearts that flush into a deeper pink at the 
outer petals. The fragrance is nutty and lingering 
adds infinite charm to flower arrangements. Despite its 
pure delicacy of form and color, Pink Bountiful is 
easy to grow. Your reward for planting: A summer- 
long display of garden color and hundreds of cut 
flowers. 


Price $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15. 


Plant Roses This Fall 


Wintering in the ground is nature’s way. The plants be- 
come better established before starting spring growth. 
Result: more, finer and earlier blooms and foliage next 
summer. Prove the advantages of Fall Planting by ordering Pink 
Bountiful now and planting as directed. 


FLORIBUNDAS Roses of Versatility 


PINK BOUNTIFUL Everywhere Adaptable. Use them in beds for dramatic color! 
Let them wend their way along garden paths and drives. Watch 


Bud .. . Ovoid, deep reddish Fragrance ... Nutty, delicate. : f * | fom Poti 
them conceal the scraggly base of hedges and face down evergreen 


i” a re . 
pink Plant... Vigorous grower with 





Bloom . . . Thick textured. May large, dark green, disease-re- borders with bright, warm color. Combine them with perennials 
maneere, ~ aa when wide siatenst fotens in abundance. as a sustainer of bloom and color. Plant them at the base of arbor 
open, rolific bloomer, Me ig ° . e " 
of edium height. Hardy. or pillar as supporting beauty for climbers. Re- 





member—these are the hardier, more rugged, 
easy-to-grow race of Roses that produce a mass 
of gorgeous blooms and color from June through 
Fall. As a starter, see these special groups offered 
below. 











Jackson & Perkins Co. 


V he AE 


NEWARK, NEW YORK - THE ROSE CAPITAL OF AMERICA 










ght Away 


You can still get 
Burpee Bulbs, if 
you write today 
using coupon below. 


nd This Fall We send postpaid, 


by return mail. 





‘sTULIPS 


Special Offers 


Giant Darwin Tulips Tall Giant Tulips 


all colors special blend 


Perfect, cup-shaped flowers on To give you the fullest possible 
long, strong stems. Glorious range of colors, selected from the 
shades of red, pink, yellow, white, finest Breeder, Cottage and Dar- 
purple, violet, all colors mixed. win kinds. A variety of shapes 
Lovely for beds, borders, cut for added interest in your dis- 
flowers. Burpee’s Special Mix-_ play. All bloom at about the 
























Bur pe e’s 
Giait 
Darwin 
Tulips 





ture, made up from same time, on fine long 
choicest varieties selling stems. Ideal for garden 
separately at S$ and cutting. Spe- % 
much higher 10 BULBS cially priced: 10 BULBS 
prices. 100 BULBS $9.25 100 BULBS $9.50 


urpee's Daffodils 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils Red-Cupped Daffodils 














Burpee’s Giant 
Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious ‘Long Trumpets”, largest Brilliant, outstanding! Cups. are 

_ flowers, on strong, stiff stems 1 ft. or strikingly suffused or edged with apri- 

i more high. Yellows, whites, and bi- cot, orange and many shades of red. 

4 colors, mixed. For beds, borders and Pure white, creamy or light yellow pet- 

} pots. If you picked them als. Would cost twice as much 

, out yourself, they’d cost $2.50 S$ bought separately. Burpee’s Spe- s 
ro to $200. Burpee’s 17 BULBS cial Mixture: 17 BULBS 

Special Mixture: 100 BULBS $5 100 BULBS $5 


Dogtooth Violets 


lag 
‘A 

a (or Trout Lilies) 

& _ Every Burpee Erythronium. Pert little 


dj flowers like the yellow ones 
i Bulb Ts you used to pick in the woods, 
G d in many colors—white, pink, 
udadran tee cream, lavender, yellow, rose. 


Fine for shady places. Prolific 


? to Bloom 1-in. blossoms on 6- to S 


7-in. stems in April. 
@ Special: 22 BULBS 
Any 3 ‘1 Lots 
for $2.75 9 4 
Any 6 for ‘S | le. Cay > Dogtooth Violets 
, : Giant Grape 
Hyacinths 
Large, fragrant, deep 
cobalt-blue bells on 6-in. 
spikes, in April. Superior 


Armeniacum§ kind, with 
the more attractive deeper 

































“Order Direct ieee This Page 


ALL POSTPAID TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL 
W. Atlee Burpee Co, | Philadelphia 32, Pc. Send postcard or 


he co ION «é 
120 Burpee Building ( (or) Clinton, Iowa iS of ee 













left, for Bur- 
pee’s Fall Bulb 







end me posipaid, the Guaranteed Burpee Bulbs checked below: 























Book Tulips blue and larger 
No. 9193 Giant Darwin No. 9547 Red-Cupped For Lk tities: § Daffodils, Lilies, “Will live . 
Tulips, 10 Bulbs. ...$1 Daffodils, 17 Bulbs. .$1 eee TS etc. to plant this bells, Will live and Ss 
|] No. 9391 Tall Giant Tu- No. 9107 A Sh Ae SRT $ fall. multiply for 
1 4 Giant Grape Hyacinths years. 30 BULBS 


lips mixed, 10 Bulbs. $1 Violets, 22 Bul 
No. 9545 Giant Trumpet No. 9586 GiagW@Pane 20 
Daffodils, 17 Bulbs. .$1 LJ Hyacinths, 30 bs $ 
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